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Pi MILLION MEN WITH NOTHING TO DOS 


The Flag on Wrangel Island 



The Union Jack with the Canadian arras being raised on Wrangel Island on July 1, 1914, 
by Mr. Frederick Maurer, wh<v with two companions, set of! across the frozen sea to 
Siberia, and has not since been heard of 


MIKE DOWLING 

AND WHY MINNESOTA 
IS PROUD OF HIM 

The Wonderful Boy Who Would 
Never be Beaten 

A LIFE OF VICTORY 

The American State of Minnesota, on 
the border of Canada just beyond Lake. 
Superior, has had a hero ; and every 
hero is someone who does a golden deed, 
or, better still, lives a life we .all ought 
to hear about. 

Minnesota’s hero is dead, and as his' 
neighbours think of him they admire 
him so much that they are collecting 
£20,000 to ".build a memorial that .will 
preserve his name and fame. 

His name, was Mike Dowling. Every¬ 
body in. Minnesota knows that name, 
and everybody in the world should'be 
better for knowing what he did. 

About forty years ago. Mike was a 
boy selling newspapers in Chicago. . 

Caught by a Blizzard 

When' he was a little bigger, and had 
reached the age of fourteen, he left the 
city and went into the country to work 
on the cattle-rearing farms of Minnesota. 

Novv, Minnesota is’ a prairie- State 
which in wintry weather is sometimes 
swept . by 'the dangerous wind-driven 
snowstorms the Americans call blizzards,- 
and while going from farm to farm, 
where farms are a long way apart, young 
Mike was caught by a sudden blizzard, 
far from any shelter. - 

•In a blizzard one can only see a few 
yards, and the snow quickly covers up 
everything that might guide one on 
the way. So Mike was lost on the 
homeless prairie, in a freezing hurricane. 

He knew that if lie gave in he would 
be quickly frozen to death, so he kept 
moving and searching for shelter. Once 
he found a pile of wood cut for winter 
fuel, and then knew he must be near a 
house and shelter; but so fierce and 
dense was the blizzard that he could 
not find the house. ... 

A Terrible Handicap 

At last- he found a straw stack, and, 
feeling that he had reached the end’of 
his strength,’ he forced a way into the 
stack and lay there, living but freezing. 
In the morning, when the air had 
cleared a. little, he crawled out of the 
stack and dragged;himself, to the farm¬ 
house half a . mile away, though he was 
so terribly frozen' that when the doctors 
came they had to cut off both his legs 
below the knee, his'left arm below the 
elbow, and the fingers of his right hand. 

What a handicap for a lad not' yet 
fifteen ! He was almost uneducated, 
poor, and an orphan, legless, with only 
one arm and a maimed hand. But he 
had still the resolution which had 
brought him through that dreadful 
night, and had enabled him to drag 
himself to the farmhouse in the morn¬ 
ing. He determined that his loss of 
limbs should make no difference to him. 


When hie was. ready, to- .leave the 
hospital, lie had thought outr.his plan. 
Clearly he QOuld not earn a living by 
manual .work. But he thought he 
could,do it if he were educated. So he 
boldly asked that he might be sent to 
college. The county board that had 
charge of. the institution which had 
nursed him back to comparative health 
were so struck by his fine spirit that they 
sent him to college for a year.- 
• At college he studied so well that he 
became a.teacher, later a newspaper man; 
then an estate .agent, and finally the 
chairman of a bank and president of the 
Minnesota ; Bankers. ■ He insisted on 
doing everything other men did, includ¬ 
ing the driving of his own motor-car ; 
and in a happy home, with a wife and 
three children,-he daily “ thanked God 
he wasn’t a cripple.” 

But Mike did not satisfy himself with 
his amazing personal success. He de¬ 
voted his life, outside his business, to 
helping those who were real cripples ! 
He found them out, had them educated, 
and watched over their lives. He 
Visited the places where cripples were 
being trained, and he said to them, 
“ There is no such thing as a cripple if the 
mind is all right. Think of what yo” 


have.”. He talked in this way with 
thousands of wounded soldiers, and 
came to England for eight months to 
cheer up our. wounded men. Indeed, he 
toiled so. hard in helping others that he 
died—in April, 1921-—from over-exer¬ 
tion at this splendid work. 

Can we wonder that Minnesota is 
proud of Mike Dowling ? And is it not 
a fine ending to this splendid story that 
Minnesota is now collecting £20,000 to 
preserve Mike Dowling’s name and fame 
by building as a memorial to him—a 
Hospital for Crippled Children ? 

THE INVENTOR’S FRIEND 

At Birmingham an organisation called 
the British Manufacturers and Inventors’ 
Guild has decided on an excellent de¬ 
velopment. It is going to permit poor 
inventors to bring inventions to the 
Guild for examination. , If they are 
worth it the inventions will be patented 
and marketed, the Guild taking a small 
percentage of the royalties. Soon an ex¬ 
perimental laboratory will be established 
where patentees can test their ideas.. 

It is an excellent step. The Guild 
will safeguard the patentee and ensure 
that the right reward shall be forth¬ 
coming for successful inventions. 


TALE OF TOY BOATS 

THE HAPPY DAYS IN 
THE PARKS 

How Shelley Sailed His Little 
Paper Fleets 

HIS HOUR TRIUMPHANT 

The superb weather of part of this 
summer has imprinted memories which 
will not fade for many years from the 
minds of hundreds of girls and boys 
in London. It has been a good time for 
the Round Pond and the Serpentine, as 
well as in St. James’s Park, and though 
winter will put an end to their delights 
they will not be forgotten. 

As some jaunty little ship has gone 
pertly nosing its way into quiet, un¬ 
frequented backwaters in the Park, 
probably its small owner has muttered 
to himself the famous lines, 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. ' 

But grandparents were there before him, 
and the grandparents of those veterans 
were there too. < 

For it is storied ground round the 
Serpentine. It was there that Shelley 
sailed his little fleets even when he was 
a man. He, being a poet of rich imagina¬ 
tion, bought no ships,, but made and 
launched them on the spot. The, water, 
■glistening in the sunshine, attracted him 
beyond refusal. 

The Happy PoUt 

So long as he had a piece of paper in 
his possession he was a master of navies, 
and he could not tear himself from the 
fascination of the play. He would look 
lovingly at treasured letters from friends, 
then twist them into boats and send 
them sailing. 

'Never without a, book or two in his 
pockets, he would shamefacedly convert 
the fly leaves into boats and send them 
in the wake of the others. The printed 
.contents of the book were spared, for 
learning w;as always sacred to this 
child of genius. . 

But there came a day when Shelley 
had no materials at all for his cruises, 
not a piece of paper in sight, not a'piece 
in his pockets, although he searched 
them carefully for some old, forgotten 
letter. Yet, stay, there was one ; it was 
a bank-note for £50. 

The Water Wins 

He took it out and gazed wistfully at 
it, and then he looked at the Serpentine, 
and the water won. Deftly his nervous 
fingers fashioned the fifty-pound note 
into a perfect little ship, and soon that 
fragile, costly argosy was afloat. He 
watched it with rapture as it braved the 
-breeze and the baby wavelets, and saw 
that a north-east wind was wafting it 
slowly but surely to the Serpentine’s 
south bank. 

He was there to receive it as it 
breasted its way to shore, and then, 
straightening it out, he went home like 
a victorious boy, as pleased as Punch, 
triumphant over terrors. 
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JAPAN WILL RISE AGAIN 


LORD RENFREW 


THE FOUR WISE MEN 

HOW THEY SETTLED 
A CRISIS 

The Ambassadors in Paris and 
the Balkan War Cloud 

GREECE APOLOGISES TO ITALY 

There are many newspaper readers 
who do not always realise the difficulty 
of bringing men representin g different 
nations to agree with each other when 
awkward questions arise; and such 
people often cast doubt on the wisdom 
of diplomatists and ambassadors. ■■ 

But there is not room for two opinions 
about the wisdom shown by the Am¬ 
bassadors of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan when they met in 
Paris to uphold the cause of justice 
between Italy and Greece. 

Greece was responsible for the safety 
of a peaceful Allied Commission crossing 
Greek territory, and through her neglect, 
if not through something worse, an 
atrocious murder of the Italian members 
of. the Commission took place. The 
Italian Government at once took stern 
steps towards securing swift justice. 

Wise Decisions 

But, while it was Italians only who 
suffered, the whole of the nations 
engaged in settling the boundary be¬ 
tween Albania and Greece were insulted 
and defied, and . each of those nations 
was bound to see that justice was done 
to their outraged comrade Italy. 

Meeting in Paris in conference, the 
Ambassadors of the nations concerned 
arrived swiftly at decisions that the 
world at large will, feel to be wise, firm, 
temperate, and just, meeting’the many 
difficulties of the case with singular 
.completeness. Their proposals were such 
as were accepted by both Italy and 
Greece, and their acceptance eased at 
once the strain felt throughout Europe 
as a consequence of this murder. 

Punishing the Guilty 

The Ambassadors demanded from 
Greece an apology to Italy, France, and 
Great Britain; a funeral service in 
Athens in honour of the victims ; and a 
salute of the Italian, British, and French 
fleets by the Greek fleet. This demand 
was felt to be warranted by the care¬ 
lessness of the Greeks, if their fault were 
no greater than carelessness. Further, 
the Greeks must at once search for and 
punish the murderers, under the super¬ 
vision of French, British, Italian, and 
Japanese delegates; and it must be done 
by September 27. 

An indemnity on account of the 
murders must be paid by Greece to 
Italy, the amount being settled by the 
International Court of Justice, and a 
sum of half a million sterling must be 
deposited in the Swiss National Bank as 
surety. The Ambassadors note the pro¬ 
mise of Italy that when the indemnity 
has been paid the Italians will with¬ 
draw from Corfu and other islands they 
have occupied. , 

The Court of the League 

Putting aside all the unfortunate 
newspaper squabbling that has accom¬ 
panied this distressing crime, the Am-- 
bassadors have proceeded to secure 
justice for those who have been wronged, 
and to deal out legal punishment to the 
wrongdoers. As the offence was against 
the Allied Powers unitedly, they have 
dealt with it themselves unitedly; but 
in so far as it raised questions of a legal 
character they have remitted those 
questions to the Permanent Court of 
the League of Nations. 

Other questions may possibly arise 
out of the method by which Italy forced 
her claim on the instant attention of 
Greece—a method which most people 
thought too rough—but the Ambassa¬ 
dors acted wisely in dealing with the 
original offence, the murder of the 
Italian officers, and leaving for the 
moment the question of the indis¬ 
cretion of the Italians in using their 
fleet against an unarmed town. That is 
a question for the League itself. 


From our ancient London, which has 
been the scene of pestilence, plague, 
famine, and fire, we should like To re¬ 
mind our suffering friends in Japan of 
the story of St.. Paul’s Cathedral. Five 
times fire has consumed successive build¬ 
ings there, yet the most beautiful and 
stately of all stands on the site today'. 

After the last fire Sir Christopher 
Wren bade a workman. bring him a 
stone from the charred ruins with which 
to mark the centre for the hew'dome. 
The mason took the first stone that came 
to hand, and on it there happened to 
be carved the Latin word Resurgam — 
“ I shall rise again.” Truly a prophetic 
sermon in stone ! Wren used it to 
begin with. 

Like burned London and ruined St.. 
Paul’s, Japan, now prostrate in catas¬ 
trophe, will rise again. Civilisation in 
that stricken land has sustained the 
most appalling blow - ever recorded, 
judged by loss of life and property ; - but, 
though a cultured country suffers more 
than an uncivilised and sparsely popu¬ 
lated one, it can recover and restore. 
There is'the sovereign consolation. 

Japanese Courage, 

Philosophy and placid courage are 
sturdy traits in the Japanese character, 
and both are necessary in the terrible 
circumstances of the. hour. For there 
has never been in history a more over¬ 
whelming defeat of human purposes. 
It has been as if some evil giant 
took every art and contrivance from 
civilisation and converted each into a 
weapon of offence. 

Man makes himself a house of wood ; 
it burns him to death. He roofs-it with 
modern tiles ; they fall and crush him. 
He employs gas for light and power ; 
it escapes from its broken • pipes, 
ignites, and converts the tortured cities 
into furnaces. The wires of telegraphs 
and telephones cease to bear messages, 
but, falling to the ground, electrocute all 
who touch them. 

Fire and Flood 

Fire, upon which food and comfort, 
industry and wealth, depend, becomes a 
consuming demon. Water ceases, to be 
available for the quenching of fires and 
thirst, but floods work great damage. - 

Bridges collapse, block up the water¬ 
courses, and make river transport im¬ 
possible. Lighthouses crash . down in 
the harbours which they should light, 
and prevent rescue ships from navigat¬ 
ing the waters. Railways devour their 
passengers and goods ; ships smash 
each other in the ports. Banks disappear 
in ruin, destroying' money and securi¬ 
ties. The tides which keep the country 


Summer time ended at 3 a.m. last 
Sunday morning, and clocks were then 
put back for the winter. 

Staffordshire’s population has in¬ 
creased by 43,000 since the census of 
1911 ; it is now 1,348,877. 

Flight Lika a Flash 

An air express has flown from 
Manchester to London in 75 minutes, 
averaging, with the help of a strong 
wind, nearly 160 miles an hour. 

The Drink Smugglers 

Canada is to confer with the Govern¬ 
ment at Washington in the hope of 
preventing the smuggling of Drink into 
the United States. 

Tutankhamen’s Treasures 

The Egyptian Government is about 
to add a new wing to the Cairo Museum 
in which to keep the treasures removed 
from Tutankhamen’s tomb. 

Japan’s Terrible Earthquake 

The latest figures give 150,000 as the 
number of dead in the great Japanese 
earthquake. In addition several hun¬ 
dred thousand have been injured, 
300,000 in Tokio and Yokohama alone. 
A million and three-quarters of people 
are said to be homeless. 


healthy and bring ships to the quays 
rise as a fluid wall and topple over.the 
land, destructive as the earthquake. 
The whole drainage system of' the area 
is altered, and smashed sewers become 
open sources of deadly epidemic. " 

In almost every phase of the national 
economy the mechanical creations of 
human genius are converted'.by this 
malignant force into instruments of 
destruction and death. - ’ 

Yet the spirit which created them 
survives, and will repair - the" ravages in 
all but human life.. . The courageous 
Japanese talk already of rebuilding their 
capital • in two years. It to’ok London 
30 years to repair the much Jess exten¬ 
sive damage of her Great -Fire. That 
shows- how skilful contrivance and 
massed energy have improved. - 

The Pulse of Life 

Old cities, when they died,, lay’ in their 
graves . and were forgotten. Proud 
Nineveh lay for 2500 years buried in the 
soil, hei - concealed ruins being regarded 
as curious natural hills which Mosul 
looked out on. Pompeii was lost to 
knowledge for 1700 years. Herculaneum, 
which, perished the same night, is still 
from 40 to 100 feet deep in the debris of 
Vesuvius. Central Asia has dead cities 
of which we do not know so much as 
the name, though their sites have been 
discovered; 

But, at the heart of civilisation, life’s 
pulse is strong, and we nerve,ourselves 
to effort in proportion to the heed. We 
are . always at strife with Nature, con¬ 
quering from age to 'age, but- with 
reverse and disaster from time to time to 
check excessive confidence. - 

Growing to Greatness 

A wave, an earthquake, a volcanic 
eruption, a cyclone, destroys the work of 
centuries ; seas eat our coasts, sands 
bury cities, tropical vegetation carries 
the jungle over palaces and kingdoms, 
but the balance is enormously in favour 
of humanity. 

It is in spite of 1400 earthquakes a 
year that Japan has grown to great¬ 
ness ; it is because of her wealth and 
density of population that her hurts are 
now so fearful. 

A hundred thousand men. were 20 
years building the great Pyramid in 
Egypt; Japan, with fewer men, hopes 
to rebuild her shattered cities in a'tenth 
of the time; -• ' . 

That is the difference between the 
spirit and the power of Nineveh, which 
Xenophon marched his army past with¬ 
out recognising it in its tomb of ruin, 
and the spirit and power of the world 
in which we live today. 


Ireland has now been admitted as a 
member of the League of Nations. 

Scientists have discovered that "radium 
can be extracted from petrified trees in 
Western Colorado. . * 

Cheap at Any Price ’ . 

The annual cost of the - League of 
Nations to Great Britain is about an 
8000th part of the British Budget. 

1,000,000 Americans in Canada ■ 

Out of Canada’s population of over 
eight millions at least one million are 
immigrants from the United States. 

The Channel Again Swum 

The English Channel has been swum 
for a third time this year, the success¬ 
ful swimmer being an. American, -Mr. 
Charles Toth of Boston.. 

' Millions of Cars 

At the rate of output since January, 
America will produce three, million 
motor-cars in 1923. Mr. Ford is turning 
out over 150,000 every month. 

Coal-Pipes > 

Commercial interests in Africa have 
completed plans for transporting pul¬ 
verised coal 200 miles to the sea by 
mixing it with water and forcing it 
through huge steel pipes. 


A YOUNG MAN AND HIS 
RANCH 

" A Little Holiday to See Life 
as It Really Is 

THE FARMER OF ALBERTA 

The Prince of Wales seems deter¬ 
mined that he will not allow the position 
he holds in the world to hamper him or 
spoil 1 him. ; 

For a.long time past he has been en¬ 
gaged in- public work with a'marvellous 
regularity and persistence.' For him 
there seemed to be no escape from 
monotonous public appearances. His 
interests are wide, for his nature is sym¬ 
pathetic; but it is impossible- that an 
endless procession of dull civic presenta¬ 
tions, accompanied by incessant speeches, 
can be anything but wearisome. Yet the 
Prince has gone through it all. 

Those who have knowledge enough 
of these things to understand their 
monotony, and so appreciate his sense of 
duty at its full value, will enter into his 
relief and delight at being free to live for 
a few. months the unaffected fife which 
so completely suits his character. 

At Home on the Prairie 

As Lord Renfrew he goes,., as an 
ordinary passenger, to visit the ranch he 
has bought in Southern Alberta, and to 
enjoy- the liberty of being - a plain 
prairie farmer, witnessing the success of 
his ranch in improving the breed of 
cattle, horses, and sheep, in the pros¬ 
perous State which for a thousand miles 
broadly skirts the Rocky Mountains. 

If Lord Renfrew is not left without in¬ 
trusion to enjoy the change and rest he 
has so well deserved it will not be his 
fault, but the fault of the ill manners 
which . so often accompany a pushful 
curiosity. With him will go the warm 
good wishes of the British peoples all the 
world over, who appreciate the modest 
efficiency and fine taste with which he 
has filled a most difficult position. 

His own naturalness is the best anti¬ 
dote that can be opposed to the flattery 
which so often surrounds the kingly 
state. In Canada he will find an abund¬ 
ance of the plain, frank, open-hearted 
manhood he likes; and he will be 
thoroughly at home on his prairie 
estate in a life surrounded by an atmo¬ 
sphere of adventure. 

Into that atmosphere he entered when 
he boarded the vessel which took him to 
Canada. _The last seen of him at South¬ 
ampton was on the bridge with Captain 
Kendall—a gallant seaman as modest as 
himself, who has been at least twice 
shipwrecked and four times torpedoed 1 
A most congenial beginning 1 


THE TAX AT THE GATE 
A Paris Nuisance 

One of the most extraordinary means 
of raising money which has been used 
universally in France, to the astonish¬ 
ment of the rest of the world, seems to 
be losing ground. There are signs that 
the octroi tax on goods brought'from 
the country for sale, in the towns is 
beginning to be distrusted. 

At any rate, these vexatious duties 
are to be simplified and amalgamated. 
Hitherto a market - gardener serving 
Paris with vegetables might have his 
cart overhauled five times before he 
reached the city. 

The only reason why people are taxed 
at the gate of a town in this way is 
that the Frenchman by habit would 
rather pay a tax in the price he gives for 
an article than pay the tax separately. 

But he does pay the tax all the same, 
and apparently he is beginning to sus¬ 
pect the truth. Paris levies at its gates 
taxes’ on what it needs that amount to 
250,000,000 francs annually. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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THE SHIPWRECKED 
MARINER 

Who will Care for Him ? 

AN UNREALISED TRAGEDY 
OF THE SEA 

Widespread sympathy always ■ goes 
out to a shipwrecked sailor, and it may 
be news to many people that when a 
seaman’s ship is lost he not only is 
unemployed—possibly after losing all 
his belongings—but his wages stop. 

A great effort is being made by many 
nations to remedy this state of affairs. 

Three years ago, at Genoa, the 
International Labour Conference of the 
League of- Nations considered the 
problem, ..and adopted a draft Con¬ 
vention granting to every seaman who 
contracts to serve on a vessel for a 
certain period, and whose vessel is Ipst 
or wrecked before that period has 
expired, full wages during the time he 
is unemployed up to two months after 
the vessel is lost. - 

This sensible arrangement has been 
ratified only by two States, Bulgaria 
and Esthonia, but its ratification has 
been recommended to their respective 
parliaments by the Governments of 
Belgium, Chile, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Poland, and Spain ; and 
France and Argentine have Bills before 
their parliaments to give effect to it. 

The British Government has not, so 
far, ratified the Convention, and the 
Minister of Labour in 1921 said that 
ratification would be postponed until 
the proposal had been carried into effect 
by legislation. Pressure of parliamentary 
. business at that time prevented this, 
but it is now hoped that the matter will 
be proceeded with. 

THE^UVING VOICE OF 
ITALY 

- To Six Hundred Thousand 
Dead 

The idea of using bells as the voice of 
music commemorating the nation’s dead 
defenders is being advanced in Italy. 
Senator Boni, the widely-known arch¬ 
aeologist of Rome, who has for a long 
time been in charge of the excavations 
of the Roman Forum, points out that 
in the past the Austrians made cannon 
from Italian bells, particularly from 
specimens made in the Venetian bell 
foundry. Now he suggests that it would 
be suitable if cannon made from bells 
were made back into bells. 

He would like to see, on the colonnade 
of the great monument to Victor 
Emmanuel in Rome, and above the 
tomb of the Italian Unknown Warrior, 
a complete set of bells cast from the 
metal of captured Austrian guns, ringing 
out the living voice of Italy to the 
nation’s 600,000 dead. 

There is a natural attractiveness in 
the thought of cannon that have made 
the crash and din of war being refined 
and reborn to produce the peaceful 
music which often seems on Earth the 
nearest thing to Heaven. 

MORE AND MORE POVVER 
Pathetic Position of Austria 

One of the most striking things in 
modern engineering is the enormous 
power necessary for industries. 

The new electric power station being 
erected at Kearny, in the United States, 
will produce over half a million horse¬ 
power, and will be at work in 1925. It 
will be the largest generating station in 
the world.. , 

There is a certain pathos in reading 
at the same time that, owing to the 
scarcity of coal in Austria, the power 
of the future in this unhappy country 
will be almost entirely, dependent on its 
waterfalls and swift rivers, which al¬ 
together total a possible production of 
three million horse-power. 

One single station in America will thus 
produce a sixth of the entire electric 
resources of a country’s water-power. 



SCENES IN ICELAND 




WMm- 





One of the great waterfalls which will help to produce nitrates 


Stacking fish after a good catch 


The postman arrives at the village 

Iceland, of which we give some pictures here, is generally regarded as an inhospitable 
and barren land, but it may yet become an enormous wealth producer, as its waterfalls 
are being harnessed for the seizing of nitrogen from the air and the manufacture of 
fertilisers. The process is the same as that now going on in Scandinavia. See next column 


ICELAND TO ENRICH 
THE WORLD 

A NEW INDUSTRY FOR 
THE ARCTIC 

Promising Future of an Island 
of Glaciers and Volcanoes 

100,000 PEOPLE AND 
500,000 SHEEP 

Iceland, the strange and lonely island 
in the inhospitable Arctic Circle, with at 
least an eighth of its surface covered by 
glaciers and snowfields, and more than a 
hundred volcanoes with thousands of 
craters making large areas uninhabitable, 
may yet become a rich country, produc¬ 
ing vast wealth for the use of other far 
more favoured lands. ■ 

With little natural wealth, and her 
finest pasture lands buried under perhaps 
a thousand million tons of lava which 
poured forth, 140 years ago, in a vast 
torrent sufficient to cover, the earth, 
there would seem to be no way by which 
this bare, volcanic island could ever 
become rich or add greatly to the wealth 
of the world. 

400,000 Horse Power 

Yet it may do so before long by 
means of its waterfalls and rushing 
torrents, which, though useless for navi¬ 
gation, are capable of producing almost 
inexhaustible motive power. A few only 
of the more accessible of these are 
estimated to yield continuously four' 
million horse-power; one alone, the 
Dettifoss Fall on the Western Jokulsa 
River, is capable of producing 400,000 
horse-power. 

This waterfall is to be used , at once 
for the purpose of seizing nitrogen from 
the air and turning it into valuable 
fertiliser for the soil, so that bigger and 
better crops can be grown. 

Easy Water Power 

A Scandinavian company, which is 
now producing large quantities of arti¬ 
ficial manure from the nitrogen of the 
air by means of water-power, is to 
organise the industry .in Iceland, and it 
is believed that within the next few years 
enormous quantities of nitrates and 
sulphates will come from Iceland anti 
enrich the world. Then,, in return, great 
wealth,, with the comforts and luxuries 
it,brings, will flow into Iceland, and the 
whole country may be changed. 

The water-power is wanted for turning 
turbines to operate dynamos and pro¬ 
duce the electrical energy for furnaces. 
This is where Iceland will have the 
advantage, for her great water-power is 
easily available. 

How strange it will be to see Iceland, 
a poor country that has lived chiefly on 
its fishing, its sheep, and its wild eggs and 
eiderdown, producing great wealth for 
the world and becoming rich. 

At present Iceland’s . population is 
less than a hundred thousand, and there 
are'generally about 580,000 sheep in the 
country. Pictures on this page 

A BOY’S GREAT CHANCE 
Ringing the Bell for Teacher 

There must have been hundreds of 
young Canadians envying a Toronto 
boy the work he did for a while during 
this summer. 

He was the messenger hov at the 
university where scores of school teachers 
were hard at work correcting examina¬ 
tion papers, and every day at lunch¬ 
time this boy had to call the examiners 
back to their desks by ringing a school 
bell up and down the halls. 

It must have been a rare thrill for 
him as he strode proudly round the 
building arid watched the masters and 
mistresses hurrying to their labours as 
he rang his bell. 
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THE LOCKED GATES 
OF AMERICA 

FOUR SHIPS AND THEIR 
HUMAN LOADS 

Two Thousand People Who 
Came Too Soon 

THE OFFICIAL WAY 

The amazing freaks of the official 
mind, which seem to sprout up spontane¬ 
ously in all countries in defence of 
minute.rules and in defiance of ordinary' 
common sense, have had a supreme 
example in the United States immigration 
department. . : - 

■America- is checking the number of 
people she will admit, monthly from all 
parts of the world, and by the end of any 
month the number of admissions allowed 
is generally exhausted. Indeed, for days 
and sometimes for weeks before a month 
ends-no more--immigrants can be ad¬ 
mitted from certain. countries. There¬ 
fore it is the aim of all to arrive at New 
York as early-in the month as possible, 
and so avoid being shut out. 

On August 31, a number of vessels 
crowded, with eager travellers lay on the 
outside of an- imaginary line in the 
harbour, waiting to enter the country at 
the earliest possible minute of Septem¬ 
ber. As the-time approached there was 
some rather dangerous jostling between 
these vessels to be first in. 

■ A Dispute About the Clock 
What the time actually was is a matter 
of some dispute.- The captains of four 
vessels—none of them'British—say it 
was twelve o’clock when they crossed the 
line, and that therefore it was. Septem¬ 
ber, the month in which all the people 
in their vessels wished to arrive. But 
the American officials say the first vessel 
entered at two minutes to twelve, and 
three other vessels at times between two 
minutes to twelve and twelve, and there¬ 
fore they did not enter in September, but 
in August./'' - -. - 

As the number allowed in for August 
was already exhausted these poor folk, 
who had spent their money to get to 
America in September, could not be 
allowed to land at all, for the official 
view was that they arrived in August. 
Thus, by a dispute about two minutes, 
2000 emigrants were shut out, though 
they were on the spot, and it was per¬ 
fectly well known that all their hopes 
were fixed on arriving in September, ' 

Victory for Common Sense 

Happily common sense ruled at last, 
and after some days of anxiety the -2000 
people were allowed to land, the vessels 
being fined ,£40, each'. That is as it 
should be, surely, for the fault lies with 
the shipping companies and not with 
their passenger's. ’ • : 

What a strange light it all throws, 
however, on . the official mind ! To the 
ordinary mind, ruled by common sense 
and common, humanity, it seems im¬ 
possible that any such triviality. as 
playing a trick with minutes and seconds 
of time could be played on thousands of 
innocent folk. Wise officials know thht 
sometimes the letter of the law kills the 
spirit of it'. Unwise officials set them¬ 
selves the task of proving it afresh. 

ARCTIC DAYS AND NIGHTS 
How the Hens are Deceived 

Chicken ranching is very popular in 
Alaska, but the long days and nights 
present difficulties. ' ; - 

To overcome this it is necessary to 
darken the coops between eight at night 
and eight in the morning in the summer 
and to light them artificially in the 
winter, as otherwise the birds absolutely 
refuse to lay.: 


DOWN GOES THE 
FERRY BRIDGE 

BUT THE SEA HAS NOT 
WON YET ; 

Sad Fate of Two Barges in the 
Battering Waves 

ENGINEER NOT BEATEN • 

The C.N. told, the other day, of the 
daring attempt to tow a huge ferry 
bridge, weighing 380 tons, on two barges 
. from Southampton to Harwich. 

It has been a fight between the 
engineering skill of man and the restless 
power of the sea, and the sea has scored 
the first round. But the contest is not 
yet over, though the monster bridge and 
the barges that carried it lie at the 
bottom of the North Sea. ' ■ . 

The two barges, lashed .together, 
started on their journey from' Hamp¬ 
shire, past Sussex and Kent, to the 
.Essex coast, with their total burden of 
380 tons all told, towed by a sturdy tug. 
Up the Channel, through the Straits, they 
passed on a course slow but promising.:. 

■ But when they had rounded the corner 
of Kent the North Sea had its say, and 
greeted the daring contrivance of a steel 
bridge on two homely barges with bois¬ 
terous seem, rolling the structure to 
and fro in a most unseemly way. 

Gallant Little Tug 

Presently the battering of the waves 
and the strain of the rolling tried, one 
of the barges beyond endurance, and it 
sprang a leak. Would the sturdy .tug 
Plumgarth drag its unfamiliar, burden 
into Harwich before worse befell the 
strained barge ? That was the question. 
By the time Harwich was in sight the 
crippled barge was half waterlogged, 
and was dragging heavily. 

The tug had played its part gallantly 
till .victory was only six miles away ; but 
what might not happen to it if the only 
buoyant barge should fail to hold up the 
weight as the damaged barge filled ? 

A few slaps of extra power from the 
warring waters and down went both the 
barges with their towering burden, 
while, at the last moment, the hardy tug 
cleverly disengaged itself. 

It had been a stirring conflict and the 
North Sea had won. But the British 
engineer is not so easily beaten. . Sooner 
or later even the restless North Sea 
will go to sleep, and then the engineer 
declares that he will have those barges 
up again, and the tug shall snatch 
victory from defeat, and tow barges and 
bridge triumphantly into Harwich har¬ 
bour. Probably he is right. 

SHOULD A TREASURE 
BE DESTROYED ? 
Curious Question Raised in 
a Will 

Should anyone by his will be able to 
destroy valuable things which mankind 
greatly desires to be preserved for 
coming generations ? 

This interesting question arises out of 
the will of Henry Frederick House, who 
died six months ago. 

The newspapers of the time, in their 
.haste, described Mr. House as “ the 
loneliest man in the world,” though he 
was living in the middle of London. 
They were quite wrong. Mr. House was 
only apparently solitary because he was 
absorbed in the collection of valuable 
books, of which he had a great store. 

In some of these books, notably the 
treasured quartos of Shakespeare, Mr. 
House had himself written notes, and in 
his will he directed that the books con¬ 
taining his personal notes should be 
burned after his death. 

The question goes much farther than 
their mere money value. What right 
has anyone to destroy such treasures ? 

It is a curious question ; but every- 
sane book-lover will hope that some way 
may be found of arriving at a more 
sensible conclusion - than is demanded 
by the will. 


THE WHIRLING 
GLOBE WE LIVE ON 

WHY IT QUAKES 

Widening Cracks in the Crust 
of the Earth 

SHIVERS, SHUDDERS, AND 
SPASMS : • ' . 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Earthquakes such as that which has 
overwhelmed Yokohama and Tokio in 
ruin are, unhappily, not uncommon ; 
it is only when these spasms of-the 
Earth’s crust take place near large 
cities or crowded centres of population 
that their results are so frightful. 

But every year there are 150 spasms of 
the Earth- which are great enough to be 
recorded on the earthquake instruments 
4000 -Or 3000 miles away, or even 
farther. .. And there are 60,000 small 
earthquakes a year which can-be felt 
a few miles from their source. 

In fact, the Earth gives a shiver every 
ten minutes, and a strong shudder runs 
through it three times a. week. In 
Japan the small shivers are so often felt 
that people in Tokio talk of earthquakes 
as we in England talk of the weather 
when other conversation fails, r '' 

The Bulge of the Equator 

The mountains of Japan,rim steeply 
.down into very, very deep sea ; and some 
used to suppose that the situation of 
the island land of Japan—perched 
perilously above deep water into which 
the overloaded Earth might' slip—was 
the cause of the tremors. 

But the' modern watchers of earth¬ 
quakes believe that there is a far deeper- 
seated cause. The great round Earth 
is flatter at the Poles than the Equator ; 
but at the Equator it once had a bigger 
bulge. The bulge is due to the Earth’s 
whirling’ motion; and this- whirling 
motion is not so rapid as once it was, 
because each century the Earth loses a 
few seconds of speed, and in a million 
years a considerable amount. As the 
speed decreases the bulge gets less. 

The Solid Core 

So, though we cannot measure it, 
the great Equatorial bulge of the Earth 
is lessening. * As it has lessened 1 it has 
pushed the crust of the Earth north¬ 
ward. The bulge has been strained, 
and the push northward has caused a 
crack; Much of the bulge has, in course 
of ages, travelled north, to form the 
Himalayas, but the whole plain of the 
Ganges, in India, is still a great crack in 
the Earth’s crust—and is still widening. 
This is the kind of earth-throe which 
sends out shivers, shudders/and spasms. 

Beneath the Earth’s crust, perhaps a 
hundred or more miles deep, the core of 
the Earth is solid and unyielding; When 
the crust shrinks it tightly grips the core, 
but when the grip becomes too tight 
something lias to go. It is the crust, 
which thus fractures itself. It then gives 
rise to the great earthquakes, which are 
most marked where the crust is thinnest 
and the flow of heat outward from the 
Earth’s core is greatest—over ocean beds. 


STORY OF A BALLOT BOX 
B. L. B. Boys in Denmark 

A party of four officers and eighteen 
boys of the Boys’ Life Brigade, ’ who 
have been touring for three 'weeks in 
Denmark, have arrived home delighted 
with their reception. 

They were particularly impressed by 
their welcome in’ Southern Jutland, the 
part of the country which; from 1864 to 
1920, was retained by the Prussians as a 
part of Germany against the people’s will. 

In one district a Danish flag was un¬ 
furled which had been hidden during the 
56 years of German rule. Now, as a 
memento, the ballot box into which the 
people put -their votes for returning 
into Denmark as Danes is being pre¬ 
served. When it was opened there was 
oniy one vote, for Germany. 
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farmer's boy 

OF ALLISTON 

THE GREAT THING HE HAS 
DONE FOR MANKIND 

Rapid Rise to Fame of the 
Discoverer of Insulin 

HIS LETTERS HOME 

Dt. Erederick Banting, the discoverer 
of' insulm.’ as. a cure for diabetes, is 
ambidextrous : that is, he can use both 
hands alike. He can write with his 
left hand almost as well as with his 
right, and his mother has just explained 
the reason for this. . It is a storyCwhich 
throws; a .delightful sidelight oil Lhe 
doctor’s character. 

When the war broke out- in 1914 
he had’just'gr'aduated from the, medical 
school Of’ Toronto University; -.and he- 
joined.the Canadian army as a battalion 
physician-.' Lie was wounded at Cambrai, 
his right arm being put out of action, 
and lie was,, invalided to England, where 
he'remained till 1920. 

Farm Boy Goes to College 

When he'. left his fatheris farm in 
Alliston to go to college, some years 
before,, he promised his mother that 
he would write her a letter every 
Sunday to say how he was getting on, 
and this promise he carried out faith¬ 
fully. When he went to the war he 
continued the weekly letter, and. when 
he was wounded in his right arm he 
began' to use his left hand, so that 
his mother might still receive the letters. 

. Before going to Toronto University, 
twelve >-years ago, Dr. Banting was 
a farm bdy on his father’s homestead 
in Alliston,- working hard from, early 
morning to late in the evening, like all 
the agricultural' workers of the Do¬ 
minion. He had had the ordinary 
schooling of a farmer’s son, and his 
teachers say they did not notice any 
particular ability or enterprise about 
him to pick him out from his - many 
fellow scholars. . . 

A, Holiday of Work 

It was thought that he would become 
a minister, but he joined the medical 
school at Toronto and began to throw 
himself with zeal into his medical studies. 

He qualified as a doctor, and then 
went to the war. After obtaining his 
discharge he happened to read a : work 
by a famous authority on. diabetes, 
became interested in possible cures, 
and began to experiment in the labora¬ 
tory of Western University, where he 
had, with his customary modesty, ac¬ 
cepted a post as laboratory assistant. 

So engrossing did he find his experi¬ 
ments that he obtained two months’ 
leave, of absence, and set up a small 
laboratory in the home of an old school 
and college friend. So fruitful did 
Dr. Banting’s experiments seem that he 
resigned his post at the university and 
continued his work privately. 

Little Town Proud of its Son 

By 1921 he was so far successful in 
obtaining pure insulin that the authori¬ 
ties of Toronto University invited him 
to continue his experiments- in their 
splendid Connaught Laboratories; and 
it was from there, after the" crowning 
success of his work, that the - great 
announcement was made which brought 
hope and life to. thousands-of sufferers 
all over the world. 

Mr. Robert Lansing, formerly-United 
States Secretary of State, a post 
corresponding to that of our Prime 
Minister, is one who had had to give 
up all work owing to diabetes, and is 
now, as the result of insulin treatment, 
well on the road to recovery. 

It is not surprising that the people 
of Alliston are proud of their young 
doctor, whose fame is in the mouths of 
men of science all over the world, and 
who started in their district as a 
farmer’s son. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD'S HOT BELT 



equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


The Autumnal Equinox 

On -September 24 the sun is over¬ 
head at the Equator. This is 
known as the Autumnal Equinox, 
and every place has 12 hours day 
and 12 hours night. North of the 
Equator the days will now get 
shorter and the nights longer, 
while-the reverse takes place in 
the southern hemisphere. 


JR?* 

.... -- _ 

Tlie greet earttiguake in Japan (leaved up 5 
the sea totfom al Yokohama.and fears \ 
an: entertained that this nag permanentlg 
impair the efficiency of the harbour 


The fails of the Vulungushi River,; 
which are three times as high as \ 
the Victoria Falls, are to be used for i 
generating electric power. Pipes are i 
& be laid down the face of the cliff 
to take the water to the power station 



Large sums are to be spent in 
keeping dewi the number of dingoes,... 
or wilddogs, in South Australia, so i 
as to help the sheep farmers ji 


Owing to the scarcity of whales in northern. -AslaW) L 
waters,five Norwegian whalers are setting out for . . . 

Campbell Island and the RossSea in the Antarctic 


m 


SWIMMING A MILE 
UNDERGROUND 
Romantic Discovery by a 
French Student 
CURIOUS ART MENAGERIE 

. A romantic discovery has just been 
made by a student of Toulouse Univer¬ 
sity who swam along an underground 
stream for a mile with an electric torch 
in his hand, and found some relics be¬ 
lieved to be at least 25,000 years old. 

In the South of France and in Spain, 
and to a less extent elsewhere, drawings 
on bone, and modelling in clay, and 
painting on rocks have shown that 
, 20,000 or 30,000 years ago men who 
lived in caves had the knack of repre¬ 
senting, by a rude kind of art, the 
animals they knew. 

They scratched on flat bones the out¬ 
lines of reindeer, bison, mammoths, and 
other animals, and painted them on the 
dry walls of caves ; and it is interesting 
and important to know what other 
animals were roaming about Europe 
then, as it throws a light on the changes 
which have taken place in the climate. 

The student of Toulouse University, 
Carteret by name, discovered what 
might be called the studio of an artist of 
the cave-dwelling period. 

On the walls of the cave were rough 
drawings of animals, and around were 
models made in clay, some in the early 
stage of being shaped and others more 
fully formed. 

Among the animals represented were 
lions, tigers, wolves,, and bears. This is 
the first time lions have been found 
among the animals known to the cave 
artists who once lived in France. 

The animals of the prehistoric sculptor 
appear all to be wounded, and it is be¬ 
lieved -the hunters must have damaged 
the models before setting out on a' 
hunting expedition, believing that in 
doing so they were rendering the real 
animals vulnerable to their own weapons. 


SCHOOL BELLS 
The First Memorial Carillon 

An old scholar of Mostyn House 
School, Parkgate, Chester—the school 
where Mr. A. G. 'Grenfell, the head¬ 
master, uses the Unconventional Prayers 
recently noticed in the C.N.—writes 
respecting our article on the Bell Tower 
at Loughborough, and claims pre¬ 
cedence for his school as having the first 
memorial carillon. 

The idea o£ bells as a memorial, he 
says, occurred to Mr. Grenfell, who 
ordered from Messrs. Taylor of Lough¬ 
borough a carillon of 31 bells (soon to be 
increased by six more) as a tribute to 
the memory of more than 70 old boys of 
the school who fell in the war. 

The carillon was in use at the school 
before the Loughborough memorial bells 
were installed, and our correspondent 
thinks, the order for the Mostyn House 
bells may have suggested the use of 
bells as a memorial to the bell-making 
town of Loughborough. 


THE WIRELESS CAT 
A Grand Howl for the 
Countryside 

While Mr. Robert Parker, of the 
British National Opera Company, was 
singing one of those fine declamatory 
passages in Pagliacci at the Birming¬ 
ham broadcasting station, the studio 
cat walked unobserved up to the 
microphone and gave a grand howl. 

The cat was gently but firmly smoth¬ 
ered, but its musical contribution had 
been broadcasted over half the country. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Basle ........ Bahl 


Kioto . . 

Kobe . 
Ophiuchus 
Prague. . 

Seismograph 
Xenophon 


Ke-o-to 
: Ko-bay 
O-fe-yu-kuss 
. . Prahg 

Syz-mo-graf 
Zen-o-fon 


A GOOD MAN LEAVES 
THE CITY 
Sir William Treloar 

The death of Sir William Treloar 
lessens sadly the ranks of those who are 
interested in wise philanthropy in relief 
of suffering humanity. He will be much 
missed in the City, where his familiar 
face was almost a part of everything. 
To the C.N. and its companion publica¬ 
tions it is a personal loss, for his interest 
and ours in his hospital for crippled 
children gave us a warm mutual regard. 

That fine institution at Alton had a 
beginning which ought not to be for¬ 
gotten. At the start of tire Boer War 
tlie Daily Mail induced Mr. Kipling to 
write a song in praise of tlie British 
soldier, and set to music by Sullivan it 
became the song of the moment. Out 
of the “ pay, pay, pay ” propaganda a 
beginning was made for a hospital for 
crippled soldiers; but it did not become 
permanent, and, finally, it was handed 
over to Sir William Treloar, and tlie site 
and buildings became the foundation of 
his most humane and necessary work 
for cripples at Alton. 

Sir William had a deep personal 
interest in the institution, and liis name 
will long be honoured among those who 
find the true joy of life in the relief of 
human suffering. 


BORROWING 
An Artist’s Road to Ruin 

A Russian painter princess, who had 
painted several European sovereigns, 
and was regarded as very wealthy, has 
died in New York with the bailiffs in 
possession of the house. 

She had a fine art collection, moved in 
the highest society, and was much ad¬ 
mired for her portrait painting ; yet she 
died deeply in debt because she liad not 
realised the folly of borrowing, and had 
borrowed herself into ruin. 


POND OF THE FOUR 
OWLS 

The Wild Things in London’s 
Parks 

JOTTINGS FROM BATTERSEA 

We gladly print this letter froni a good C. N. 
reader who loves the London parks. 

This morning, while walking before 
breakfast in Battersea Park, I saw 
something which may interest other boys 
and girls. M 

There is a pond" leading out of the. 
lake called the Lady’s Pond, but which 
I calfthe Pond of the Four Owls, because 
of the owls in a wire house on its bank. 

Opposite the owls’ cage-the big swan 
of the pond and a duck and four little 
ones were all watching a water rat 
running backward and forward on the 
bank. Then I saw a black cat among 
the rushes, but I think he had his eye, 
not on tlie rat, but on the little chick 
belonging to tlie moorhens that live on 
the pond, and have built a nest on .it 
where they think nobody can get at it. 
Anyway, the mother moorhen called her 
chick, and they swam away to the middle 
of the pond out of danger, 

Don’t you think it would be a good 
thing if boys and girls who live near a 
park would put down in a diary anything 
interesting about the birds or animals 
they see, and write them all out at the 
end of the year ? 

For example, I once saw standing in 
the pond a tall heron. Somebody told me . 
he must have been fishing ; but after I 
had watched him a few minutes lie 
spread his wings and flapped away high 
over the trees. 

And I sometimes see a blackbird with 
speckled white wings. 

In June this year there were no roses 
or coloured flowers ip the park, only 
white ones, like elder and the giant hem¬ 
locks, which our nurse used to cal! 
liollaballoos. 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the . ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Wonderful Chance 

We give this space this week to one of the 
finest living sons of our English-speaking 
race, for we could say nothing that we 
would rather say to a million readers than 
these fine words of Sir Ian Hamilton, 
unveiling a memorial at Fraserburgh. 

his memorial is an allegory of 
Justice and Valour. Justice 
is restraining the impetuosity 
of Valour by laying her fingers 
across his sword arm, while her 
left hand keeps him back by its 
grip upon his shield. “ Steady!” 
she seems to say. “ Rash boy, 
consider ! ” Her attitude is the 
exact opposite of that_ expressed 
by the words “ Cry navoc-and 
let slip the dogs of war.” 

Surely, had Austria acted on 
these lines in 1914 we should have 
been saved from a catastrophe 
ten times worse than even a 
Japanese earthquake. Surely few 
will be found to deny that 
Signor Mussolini would have done 
better for himself, for his own 
country, and for Europe, had he 
chosen to restrain Italian valour 
rather than commit it to an act 
of violence whose beginning is 
innocent blood and whose end is 
hid from mortal eyes. 

Life is a very wonderful chance. 
Out of the enormous stores of 
vital energy contained in the 
cosmos it is our luck to have 
drawn the winning ticket and to 
find ourselves human beings, in¬ 
stead of, perhaps, wolves in the 
forest or worms underground. 

After seventy years I still think 
myself thrice fortunate to have 
been boriL I find just as much 
to interest and astonish me in life 
as when I first opened my eyes 
on the Ionian fort which has 
just been shelled by Signor Musso¬ 
lini. Yes, I was born there, in the 
peaceful island,of Corfu, well 
guarded by my father’s regiment. 
The Gordons never lifted a finger 
against the inhabitants. It is a 
tradition of the regiment that 
they taught those islanders to 
play cricket. They still keep it 
up, and when any British ship 
casts anchor out goes a challenge 
to play a friendly game. 

Those cricket balls of 1853 
seerii now out of fashion, yet 
surely the cannon balls of 1923 
are a poor substitute. All people 
that on Earth do dwell are aware 
that cricket is a good game, and 
that this killing competition 
called War is a bad game, and yet, 
like birds fascinated at the sight of 
a snake, we have watched all this 
year the monster uncoiling and 
gliding toward us; watched it 
with “ benevolence.” Already it 
is twining round the tree of life. 

Life, I repeat, is a wonderful 
and precious chance. Why 
watch death approaching our 
boys again with “ benevolence " ? 
Soon, unless Britain resumes her 
place in the councils of Europe, we 
may be collecting subscriptions for 
a companion memorial to this 
we have just unveiled. 


Very Smart 

Jtaly is talking of taxing foreign 
words—surely as mad an idea as 
a politician has ever hit upon. 

We shall have much amusement in 
watching the results, no doubt, if other 
countries follow Italy’s example, but 
we shall lose much too : we shall lose 
such stories as that which comes to us 
of an English girl who stood amazed 
before a man’s outfitting shop in 
Paris the other day. 

Some of the ties and handkerchiefs 
had tickets which said that they were 
Le Dernier Cri, but one, more highly- 
coloured, was labelled Very Snob! 

© 

The Woman on Wrangel Island 

'yfybHEN the whole story of the dis¬ 
covery of the Earth is known 
will there be any page in the history 
of exploration, one wonders, like the 
picture of that poor woman found alone 
with her dead on Wrangel Island. 

One page in history comes to mind 
to keep company with it. When Sir 
John Franklin, with his two ships and 
all his men, passed out of human 
history, there was written the greatest 
of all the calamities in the history of 
the Arctic regions. . No one knew 
exactly what had happened. 

But there was one poor woman who 
knew something; she alone could 
throw a little light upon the mystery. 
She spoke a language that white men 
did no.t know, but this poor Eskimo 
woman took up a stick, and with it 
drew rough pictures on the. ground. 
She drew rough outlines of two ships, 
so that the English travellers who were 
seeking news of the missing expedi¬ 
tion knew that this woman had seen 
the Erebus and the Terror, in which 
Franklin and his men had sailed out 
to their doom. " : 

Once more we have a page of 
mystery and tragedy in the great 
White North, and it is a poor Eskimo 
woman, alone in that vast and tragic 
solitude, who throws a little light on it. 
© . 

A Queer Ploughman 

A generation ago in Wisconsin you 
might have seen a very curious 
ploughman. 

He was only a boy, not quite the 
right height for his task, and perhaps 
not very happy in it, for he hungered 
after education. Man was told in old 
days: “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” 
The farmboy became a schoolmaster. 

Now, the odd thing about him was 
this, that he used to cut out poetry, 
fasten it to the crosspiece of his plough, 
and learn it by heart as he trudged 
wearily up and down the field. 

The writer who has lately given the 
story of his nameless friend does not 
say whether his furrows were wonders 
of straightness or which poet he 
preferred; but it is pleasant to 
imagine that the ghost of Ploughman 
Robert Bums sometimes walked at 
his side, and found him reciting the 
poem to the frightened field mouse. 


Making the Roads Safe 

Qnly one opinion can be heard about 
^ the punishments now being given 
to drunken motor drivers. Imprison¬ 
ment, heavy fines, and suspension of 
licences are not too severe penalties 
for the reckless brutality which makes 
roads dangerous alike to pedestrians, 
cyclists, and reasonable motorists. 

That is the universal feeling outside 
the selfish group who have been strew¬ 
ing the roads with danger through 
their worship of blind speed, and their 
determination to do as they like. 

Our roads are for us all, and pitiless 
punishment for those who abuse them 
is the only way to safety. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qnce you begin public life, says a 
politician, there is no rest. The 
rest is all public life. 

0 

gOME tenants prefer houses with base¬ 
ments. Then if they can’t get on 
they can at least go under. 

■ 0 

A correspondent is surprised to see 
so many strange faces in Bond Street. 

,He must have met 
a procession of 
Oddfellows. 

The leopard can¬ 
not change its 
spots. Conse¬ 
quently it is always 
found in the same 
' places. . 

' 0 

A REFORMER asks 
why men are 
never charwomen. 
Ah, there’s the 
rub! - • 

B 

A diner-out finds 
that the art 
of conversation is 
decaying. Otherwise some people would 
not talk such rot. 

□ 

JTskimos give their children a good deal 
of latitude. We hope they like it 
better than their longitude. 

, Q 

guccEss is hardening America. Many 
of the stories they send over are 
dreadfully tough. 

© 

After Five Years 

A new war monster has come out of 
a" British arsenal: it is a tank 
that will use artillery guns. Five years 
have passed since the war to end war. 

& 

Two Sorts of Magistrates 

W E rejoice in the decision of the 
Birmingham magistrate who 
sent to prison for a month two 
ruffians who thought it a fine thing 
to tie a tin can to a cat’s tail so 
tightly that the cat lived in agony for 
many hours. 

But we deplore the decision of the 
| magistrate of a neighbouring town who 
let off with a small fine a brute who 
threw a brick at a dog, and broke its leg. 

It is a pity that all our magistrates 
have not the same touch of humanity. 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS' 

TO KNOW 

If country people 
measure in fann- 
yards 


In a Cottage Garden 

■ By Harold Begbie 

/"An every Sunday afternoon, 

As sure as fate is fate, 

The grand folk in their motor-cars 
Go ftying by our gate ; 

And none has got a sunny look 
For anything I’ve sown, 

Their faces might be made of ice, 
Their hearts might be of stone. 

J wonder if they ever sit 
Just blinking in the heat, 
The berries netted from the birds, 
The mint-bed smelling sweet ? 
I winder if they’ve ever known 
The peace of little cares, 

And- if they’re glad to be alive 
And pleased to say their 
prayers? 

W E two have never travelled far, 
But what fine things we’ve 
seen 

Just biding here and pulling thro’ 
When rainy days have been ! 
The children have their children 
■ now,- 

* But still they’re yours and mine, 
And still our home is theirs, and 
still 

The garden’s cropping fine. 

‘ © 

Father’s Boy 

The father of Calvin Coolidge, President 
. of America, has been talking of his boy ; 
and we like what he says. 

I think he’ll do fairly well. He did 
1 . fairly well as Governor, and I guess 
he’ll do fairly well as President. 

I don’t think of my son as President 
of the United States. I think of him 
just as a good and honest boy who 
will do his best with any job given him. 
He always has been that way, and I 
guess he always will be. And I don’t 
think so much about the honour of it. 
Folks ask me about that,”and I tell 
them that the country wanted my son 
for this work, 'and that he will do his 
best for them all. Some people seem 
ter think I should be all agog, but, as 
long as my son has a worthy job and 
does his best, I’m satisfied. 

He Did His Job Wei! 

I could not say Calvin was an 
extraordinary boy. He was quiet. He 
did what I told him, and he did it 
well. I never thought him superior 
to other boys. He would go straight 
home from school and help at the 
house. He was a great hand on the 
farm. He carried wood and'did what 
he was told. He did his lessons and 
read a little after that. 

But he never surprised us with any 
precocity. I suppose he was just like 
any other boy. I never made any rules 
for him to follow. I don’t believe in 
rules. If there are rules, it gives a boy 
a chance to break them. I told Calvin 
always to do his job well, and he did. 
That’s what my father taught me, and 
that’s what his father taught him. 

© 

God’s Storehouse 

Knowledge is not a couch for the 
curious spirit, nor a terrace for the 
wandering, nor a tower of state for 
the proud mind, nor a vantage ground 
for the haughty, nor a shop for profit 
and sale, but a storehouse for the 
glory of God and the endowment of 
mankind. Francis Bacon 
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A Successful Mans failure 


DOES LIGHT BUILD 
UP NEW WORLDS ? 

SIR OLIVER LODGE’S 
WONDERFUL IDEA 

Where Does All the Light of 
the Stars Go ? 

THE BIRTH OF MATTER 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

One of the most wonderful ideas 
coming from the British Association this 
year is that of Sir Oliver Lodge concern¬ 
ing light and what happens to it. 

What becomes of the light of all the 
stars ? Does the light do nothing but 
illumine the lonely depths of space ? Or 
is it all used in some way we do not know ? 

Sir Oliver Lodge, speaking for many 
electricians who have pondered this 
question, believes that none of the light 
is wasted. All is preserved—or con¬ 
served, as the scientists say. 

Now, when our grandmothers spoke of 
“ conserves ” they meant something 
that was put in a jam-pot. Sir Oliver 
thinks that some of the light from the 
stars is potted. It is kept in a solid form. 

A Hundred Million Suns 

A .great deal of the light of the stars 
is clearly not wasted. The light and 
energy from our own particular star, 
the Sun, does the work of the world. 
Converted into heat it warms the Earth, 
it makes the rain to fall and the plants 
to grow. Potted, it makes coal and oil. 
But only one aooo-millionth part of all 
the light and energy the Sun is sending 
out into space falls on this little Earth. 
What becomes of all the rest ? What 
work is it doing ? 

There are at least a hundred million 
other suns, most of them greater than 
ours, many pouring out through untold 
ages fierce floods of energy far vaster 
than ours. Many of them, no doubt, 
light and warm dark planets or dark 
suns ; but, even so, vast Niagaras of light 
and energy are cascading through space, 
and the bodies they light and warm are 
but pebbles in the stream. 

Stars and Atoms 

Sir Oliver Lodge has been asking, at 
the British Association at Liverpool, 
whether all this energy flows away 
beyond recovery. Is it a waste product 
of creation, or is some part of it, like 
waste products that are known of in 
our humble processes of manufacture, 
recovered "and built up again ? 

The scientific man can guess how the 
light itself is born, though he will admit 
that his guess may be only part of the 
truth. But in order to illustrate the 
process. Sir Oliver and his fellow 
scientists turn from the mighty stars 
and suns, pouring out their energies 
with such magnificence, to the smallest 
possible things that can be thought of, 
the atom and the things that make the 
atom. These things, which can hardly 
be called " things ” at all, but are rather 
bits of energy wound tightly like springs, 
are electrons flying round so fast that 
the atom cannot come apart. If their 
speed is disturbed, then, rather than fly 
apart, the electrons readjust themselves, 
and perhaps release one of their number. 
When they do this, and do this regularly, 
in pulsations, as it were, the atom begins 
to shine. It is releasing light! 

Rays with Great Powers 

That is what the uncounted billions of 
the shining atoms in the stars are doing. 
They are letting something out of them¬ 
selves, which, whatever it majr be, goes 
on and on through space as light, never 
stopping until it meets a solid body. 

What happens then ? Sir Oliver Lodge 
calls attention to the action of one form 
of light, the light of X-rays. It must be 
remembered that all light is not visible j 
to human eyes. The stars, like the Sun, 
are continually sending out many 
invisible rays of light, which may be 
called rays of energy. The X-rays are 


L ord Leverhulme, one of Great 
Britain’s most successful men of 
business, has had to give up his great 
idea of making the Island of Lewis, in 
the Llebrides, a prosperous industrial 
centre instead of an overcrowded land 
of poverty. 

He thought he could take to it modern 
scientific improvements and establish it 
as a fishery centre, affording employ¬ 
ment under model conditions to a greatly 
benefited population. 

One of the indispensable conditions of 
success was that the people of Lewis 
should cooperate heartily in bringing 
about the new state of things ; but this 
they would not do. They preferred the 
old ways, with the precarious tilling of 
their small crofter holdings, and their 
accustomed methods of fishing to eke 


Continued from the previous column 
light in its simplest form. They are 
also very, very penetrating because of 
their fineness. 

These X-rays, like other light rays, are 
produced by the moving electron, or 
rather by a change in the- speed of the 
moving electron. They have very great 
penetrating powers, but they have also 
great disturbing powders. When they hit 
some atoms that we know of they throw 
up an electron. 

So, says Sir Oliver, we have the fol¬ 
lowing process : an electron awakes an 
X-ray ; the X-ray, when it meets solid 
matter, creates an electron. May we 
not, then, interpret this by supposing 
that some of the light which comes 
pouring through space is not lost or 


out their produce from their little 
farms. They wanted nothing better. 

The sentiment of the island was 
against the proposed change, and, that 
being proved, Lord Leverhulme has 
faced the facts and scrapped his project. 

But he has surrendered a magnificent 
scheme magnificently, and munificently. 
He has given the people on the island 
the lands they tilled as tenants, and he 
withdraws with a sacrifice estimated at 
a million pounds. 

The people of Lewis will now be able 
to have their own way, w'hich apparently 
is the dearest thing on Earth to them, 
except their crofts. And they will have 
their crofts tob. We hope that they will 
have sufficient generosity and detach¬ 
ment of mind to appreciate what I.ord 
Leverhulme has done. 


dissipated as heat, but actually is formed 
again into electrons ? These electrons 
may be the bricks of matter that is to 
be born of them. 

Finally, Sir Oliver Lodge supposes, as 
a possibility, that here we see the _way 
that new worlds, new solar systems, are 
born. The light that pours through 
space gives birth to electrons ; the 
electrons form themselves in the in¬ 
finitesimally small dust of space ; the 
dust of space forms itself ultimately 
into nebulae, stars, suns, planets. 

If we could conquer the secrets of the 
electron and of light, we might break up 
into electrons a brick of matter in 
England, transfer them on the wings 
of light to Australia, and then build it 
up again. 


EUROPE’S NETWORK 
OF AIRWAYS 

FLYING TO MANY 
CAPITALS 

Bringing the Nations Closer 
Together 

SAFETY FIRST ON BRITISH 
AEROPLANES 

In the past few years vast strides 
have been made in aviation from a 
peaceful point of view, until it is now 
possible to travel by air from London 
to most capitals of Europe. 

Four years ago a British company 
began a service between London and 
Paris, and after maintaining a regular 
service for several months it had to go 
out of business owing to lack of support. 
Now, however, assisted by a Govern¬ 
ment subsidy, there are four British 
companies operating, besides a number 
of others in France, Germany, Esthonia, 
Poland, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and Russia. 

Daily Journeys 

The’newest of the British companies, 
the British Marine Air Navigation Com¬ 
pany, has just started services of flying 
boats between Southampton and the 
Channel Islands, and between Southamp¬ 
ton and Cherbourg. The other companies 
operate farther afield. The Handlev 
Page Company flies between London and 
Paris daily, with extensions to Basle and 
Zurich in Switzerland. The Instone Air 
Line serves Brussels and Cologne daily, 
and has an extension to Prague; while the 
Daimler Airway connects Manchester.Lon • 
don, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Berlin. 

From Zurich there are connections to 
Munich, Vienna, Belgrade, Bucharest, 
and so on to Constantinople. Copen¬ 
hagen, in Denmark, is connected with 
Hamburg, in Germany, and from Berlin 
it is possible to fly to Konigsberg, to 
Riga in Latvia, Helsingfors in Finland, 
and Petrograd in Russia, calling at 
several towns on the way ; while from 
Konigsberg one may fly to Moscow, via 
Smolensk. From Moscow to Tiflis in 
Georgia, more than rooo miles away, one 
may fly by changing planes on the route. 

An Important Air Junction 

From Prague, the capital of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, it is possible to fly to almost 
any part of Europe, for many air lines 
meet there, and it is likely to be of great 
importance as an air-junction. 

There are services from Marseilles and 
Toulouse down the coast of Spain and 
across the Mediterranean to Rabat and 
Fez in Morocco, and to Oran in Algeria. 

Although this network of airways is in 
regular operation we have not yet come to 
the time when such undertakings are able 
to pay their way unaided, for fares in many 
cases are necessarily twice as much as 
first-class railway fares, and consequently 
passengers are few. Neither are mails 
carried in such large numbers as they 
might be with great advantage all round. 

The busiest section of Europe’s air 
routes is undoubtedly that .between 
London and Paris; on which both 
British and French machines fly. During 
the summer between 400 and 500 passen¬ 
gers fly between the two capitals, and 
several tons of goods are carried each week. 

Comfort in the Air 

British aeroplanes are frequently ex¬ 
amined by Air Ministry officials, who 
forbid them to fly if the slightest defect 
is found. In four years 30,000 passengers 
have been carried on the British air routes 
to the Continent, and- there has been no 
fatal accident to a passenger for the past 
three years. The recent accident near 
Maidstone was to a French machine. 

The organised routes in Europe will 
grow into a vast network connecting 
all towns, with great main routes, per¬ 
haps operated by airships having, the 
comforts of modern liners, joining the 
continents, and bringing the other side of 
the world within a week or so of London.. 


THE WAY THE TRAM GOES 



Trolley tramcars climbing Mount Lowe, in the Sierra Madre Mountains of California. The 
line makes 127 curves, crosses 18 bridges, and goes up 1300 feet 
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THE MILLION WITH 
NOTHING TO DO 

SET THEM TO WORK 

How They Might be Working 
to Make England Happier 

GOVERNMENT’S GREAT 
CHANCE 

By Our Economic Correspondent - 

We.have still over a million people 
out of work. 

The Ministry of Labour, in its latest 
return,, says that there are no fewer than 
1,223,300 people who have registered 
themselves at the Labour Exchanges as 
seeking work. That also means that 
they are drawing unemployment pay. 

-It is true that the number is much less 
than in January, .but unfortunately it 
is also true that the number is increasing 
again and is'likely'to'grow much bigger 
with the approach of winter. 

Since the Armistice, now nearly five 
years ago, we have suffered so much from 
unemployment that the nation has 
spent about • £400,‘000,'000 on „ unem¬ 
ployed workpeople to keep them going. 
This has been a great drain on the 
national resources. 

The Curse of the War 

The cause of this unemployment has 
been often pointed out in'the C.N. It 
is the disturbed condition of tire world 
following the war. No real peace has 
been made, confidence is largely des¬ 
troyed, and everywhere traders find it 
difficult to make bargains. This state 
of affairs particularly hurts Britain, 
because we so largely depend upon 
oversea commerce. 

Those who have studied the unem¬ 
ployment question have often pointed 
out that in times of good trade plans 
should be made for needed public works 
and improvements which could be 
specially pushed on in times of bad 
trade. If this were done, Britain would 
be able to tide over her unemployment 
difficulties when oversea trade declined. 

Great Things Not Being Done 

Thus, at the present moment, the 
country stands greatly in need of a well- 
organised electrical system and an 
electrified railway system. It would 
cost hundreds of millions to do all that 
nefeds to be done to give us an economic 
electric supply and economic railways. 

Yet these things are not being done. 
Instead of spending hundreds of millions 
in doing splendid and fruitful work,- 
which would'make the country wealthier 
and more comfortable, we spend the 
hundreds of millions on paying the 
unemployed to be idle. 

It is true that the million unemployed 
are not all persons who could be directly 
employed in electrical and railway work, 
but if we seriously put our hands to 
electrical and railway reform the addi¬ 
tional employment created in these 
far-reaching industries would call other 
trades into action, and so set up a wave 
of employment which would draw into 
good work a large proportion of the 
unemployed. 

Only to Use Our Eyes 

We have only to travel on our railways 
and to use our eyes to see how badly 
they need expenditure upon them. 
Journeys are slow, uncomfortable, and 
dirty by steam trains which ought to 
be changed into quick, comfortable, and 
clean journeys by electrification. The 
width or clearance of railways needs 
to be enlarged, so that bigger railway 
wagons could be used. Much of the 
plant and many of the buildings are 
obsolete and need to be renewed. 

As to electrification, the establishment 
of a great network of power lines _all 
over the country to feed railways, 
factories, and houses with cheap current 
is a scheme which would enormously 
increase British wealth and social happi¬ 
ness. It is a great task, and it is not 
too much to say that if it were carried 
out it would in a few decades produce 
more wealth than we lost in the war. 


A SMALL BOY’S 
BIG KITE 

Ride Down from the Roof 

QUEER SCENE IN NEW YORK 

The ways of the small boy who is 
slowly gathering experience in the world 
are past finding out. 

How he lives through it all is a wonder. 
Sometimes, but fortunately rarely, his 
experiments end in tragedy. Vito Cicio, 
of New York, came recently as near to 
tragedy as any boy can vvithout reaching 
it. His experiment was flying a big kite 
on the roof of a three-storey house. 

The kite, was safely sent up, and Vito 
was happy in his success. Then a strong 
gust of wind came along, and the big 
kite dragged the small boy across his 
lofty playground. Would he let the 
kite go? Not he!'. He'held on to it 
grimly till he reached the parapet. Even 
. then he held on, and over he went. 

Then there was nothing that could be 
done except to hold on, and this he did 
while the kite slowly sailed, down into 
the street below.' 

But Vito’s weight on the string, and 
the shelter from the wind as the kite sank 
lower in the street, caused the fall to be 
quickened, so that when the pavement 
was reached the bump and the fright 
were enough to leave the adventurer 
momentarily unconscious. However, he 
soon revived and was found to be not 
seriously hurt. Still, the shock was 
enough to warn him for all time against 
flying kites too big for his strength. 

Another instance of the kind on record 
is that of young Tregonwell; who, dressed 
in a stiff nankeen frock, fell from the top 
of the ruined tower of Milton Abbey in 
Dorset, and was gently parachuted to 
the lawn beneath. He lived to be the 
historic.founder of Bournemouth. 


TIRED METALS 
Endurance of Hard Steel 

It is well known that steel can get 
tired, just as a man does. 

Metals not only suffer from fatigue in 
this way, but they very often break 
down if they are allowed to get “ over¬ 
tired," and a bad accident may happen 
with a machine running at high speed as 
a consequence. 

A valuable new method of measuring 
the enduring powers of steel has recently 
been brought to perfection, and with it 
a great saving of time can be effected. 

Usually steel is tested by being sub¬ 
jected to many changes of stress ; it is 
more or less bent backward arid forward 
until it shows signs of breaking. A 
hundred thousand such reversals are 
often given in a test, and if after all this 
exertion the steel shows any signs of 
fatigue the expert can detect it easily 
with the aid of a powerful microscope. 

Such tests are lengthy, but by the new 
method the enduring powers of a steel 
can be found out within half an hour. 
The specimen is held still while the head 
of a testing machine revolves round it 
1000 times in a minute, pressing against 
it so as to produce a stress which causes 
the steel to become hot. The degree of 
heat is measured by a delicate ther¬ 
mometer, and a number of half-minute 
tests, with varying degrees of stress, 
show the exact powers of endurance. 

NEW CANADIANS 

Five Little Chinese Going to 
School 

Our Canadian correspondent recently 
had the opportunity of meeting some 
strange new Canadians. 

They were five little Chinese brothers 
aged 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, who were 
travelling all alone to Winnipeg. Their 
father had decided to send them to 
Canada at this early age so that they 
would be educated in Canadian schools 
and grow up in Canadian environment, 
thus becoming truly fitted to earn their 
living in the land of the Maple Leaf. 


AN UNKNOWN 
POMPEII ? 

Lost City Found in a 
‘ Jungle 

REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
IN MEXICO 

A remarkable discovery has been 
made in Mexico, where, in the midst of 
a thick jungle at the foot of a great 
volcano, a prehistoric city has been 
found buried under a great sea of lava. 

The discovery was made by engineers 
who were looking for earths suitable for 
cement, and were digging at the foot of 
Mount Colima, the treacherous volcano, 
in the state of Jalisco, which towers 
12,700 feet into the clouds. 

Suddenly they came upon pottery and 
buildings that seemed to indicate an 
advanced civilisation of very ancient 
date. They made extensive excavations, 
with the result that what appears to be a 
great ruined city was revealed. 

The pottery has strange, unknown 
inscriptions upon it, and there are 
pyramids, lost to the world for centuries, 
with writing on the walls. The pyramids 
and the other buildings are designed 


Will Mankind Perish 
Through Fear ? 

|s the fear of man to be the 
end of man ? The most 
terrible vision that can come 
to the mind is the perishing of 
the human race through fear. 

'J'he English burned Joan of 
Arc to death through fear 
of France. France has the 
greatest army on the Earth 
through fear of Germany. The 
nations of Europe have more 
soldiers than before the war 
for fear of one another. What, 
is the end of it all ? Is man 
to perish from the Earth. 
because he is afraid to live ? 

7en million men with match- 
’ less courage died that we 
might live: Are we to die 
because we are afraid? 

These are the opening words of a 
striking article in the new number of 
the C.N. monthly, My Magazine, which 
now lies on all the bookstalls. 


and erected with great skill, such ,as 
none but a civilised race could have 
shown ; and there is a great determina¬ 
tion on the part of American archae¬ 
ologists and scholars to explore this area 
and build up the story of the past. 

Apparently this ancient city, nestling 
comfortably at the foot of the volcano, 
suffered the fate of Pompeii and Her¬ 
culaneum at some unknown period. 

Colima is a treacherous volcano, and 
was in eruption in 1869, in 1881, and 
again in 1890. In the distant past, 
however, it seems to have poured forth 
huge volumes of lava and ashes, which 
swept down the mountain side and 
buried the city. 

The soil all round the mountain is very 
fertile, and a number of farmers cultivate 
their crops ; but the jungle has covered 
many miles of territory, and fierce wild 
beasts hold sway in the district. 
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CHIEF SCOUT’S 
COLUMN 

Discipline and What It 
Means 

THE HARD WAY THEY 
TEACH IT IN JAPAN 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powel! 

The Japanese are a wonderfully dis¬ 
ciplined race. 

-In their schools in Japan all the boys 
are taught Patriotism, love for their 
country ; Self-sacrifice, which means 
doing anything, even. to getting killed, 
in order that their country or comrades 
may succeed ; and Discipline, which 
means immediate obedience to any order 
that they may receive, no matter what 
it costs them to carry it out. 

In the war a number- of artillery 
soldiers had been ordered to train some 
wild young horses to work in harness 
and to drag the guns about. But the 
Japanese do not understand horses well, 
because they are not much used in their 
country. So the officer of the battery 
had to tell the men in every detail how 
to start about training them, and he 
ordered that no horse, however badly it 
behaved, was to be struck or whipped, 
because it would only make it worse. 

The Vicious Horse 

Well, one of these soldiers had a very 
bad and vicious horse to train, 'but he 
remembered his orders, and kept his 
temper. All the. morning the hotse 
seemed to do exactly what the man did 
not want him to do : if he wanted.him 
to go forward the stupid horse would 
go backward; if he wanted him to 
stand .still the horse would start kick¬ 
ing ; and so on. 

At last, at the end of a long and tiring 
lesson, when the horses were being 
groomed in the stables, the soldier, 
though lie could not help feeling angry 
with the horse, would not show it, but 
thanked the animal, as a man should, 
by giving him a handful of corn. But 
the horse, instead of being grateful, 
suddenly dived forward, with ears and 
lips back, and seized the man’s arm in 
its teeth, and trod with his heavy iron- 
shod hoof on the man’s bare foot. 

The Man Loses His Temper 

Mad with the sudden pain, the man’s 
control of his temper went, and he seized 
a whip and gave the horse two mighty 
cuts. But his officer saw it, and ordered 
everybody to stop work, and called this 
man out to the front. The man came 
to him, saluted, and stood at attention. 
The officer said : 

“ You all know that the order was 
given that no horse was to be struck, 
yet you struck yours twice, like this.” 

And at that the officer took a cutting 
whip and lashed the soldier across the 
back, so that it stung him terribly 
through the thin shirt ho had 011. 

The soldier gasped with the pain of it 
and clenched his hands ; and the officer 
struck him a second time in the same way. 

The man stood erect, the two weals 
burning on his back ; but he never said 
a word, and, when the officer gave him 
the word to return to his work, he 
saluted and marched away. It was only 
when he got back to his barrack-room 
that he broke down. 

Discipline Brings Promotion 

He did not think of arguing with the 
officer or of pleading excuses, much less 
of resisting. He knew he had disobeyed 
an order, and had no right to object to 
his punishment. 

That is true discipline. 

Some weeks later there was a vacancy 
for a non-commissioned officer in the 
battery, and several men were recom¬ 
mended for promotion. 

, But the officer said he wanted one who 
really understood discipline, and there 
was one man, at any rate, who had had 
experience, and had shown himself to 
be well disciplined. So he called for 
the man whom he had punished, and 
promoted him. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

TOKIO 

THE RUINED CAPITAL OF 
A GREAT EMPIRE 

Tokio, the capital of Japan, was a 
month ago the sixth most -populous city 
in the world. Now large areas of the 
30 square miles it covered are a scene of 
devastated and blackened ruins. 

In it were probably two and a quarter 
millions of the most industrious people 
on Earth. Today the quarter of a 
million are either dead or are suffering 
from injuries, while vast numbers more 
are homeless, impoverished, and in want 
of the barest means of life and health. 
Earthquake, flood, and fire have brought 
the ordinary activities'of an expansive 
industrial capital to a standstill. 

A Wonderful Career 

What Tokio was a month ago it will 
probably be again, sooner or later, for 
the Japanese are a stubborn people, 
and they will not readily allow them¬ 
selves to be overcome, even by the most 
terrible of the powers of destruction 
that Nature wields. In looking at what 
Tokio was we are, no doubt, looking at 
what, with slight differences, it will be. 

Formerly its name was Yedo, but it 
was changed to Tokio, or the Eastern 
Capital, when the Court moved here in 
1868 from the city of Kioto, and Japan 
started on her wonderful career of 
modern progress that has made her one 
of the world’s great Empires. 

The city is built largely on the low 
shore of the shallow Bay of Tokio. It 
was fortunate, when the earthquake 
came, that the bay is shallow, for if it 
had been deeper the wave caused by the 
upheaval must have had more terrible 
effects. Yokohama, eighteen miles 
away, the city serving Tokio as a port 
for the larger vessels, is on a bay with 
deeper waters, and it suffered far more 
seriously from flood, as well as from fire. 

Where East and West Meet 

Through the middle of the city of 
Tokio runs a network of canals, crossed 
by a number of bridges and connected 
with the River Sumida ; but the chief 
residential parts, the Government offices, 
national institutions, and foreign em¬ 
bassies, are built on low hills and are not 
in danger from earthquake floodings. 
Only the flats by-the river are open to 
inundations as well as to the swift ad¬ 
vance of fire among the slenderly-built 
wooden houses. 

Before the fire Tokio was a mixture of 
Japanese and European architecture, 
the Western style displacing the native 
style in the business quarters, as was 
inevitable when Western methods and 
habits were introduced and Japan 
became an industrial nation. 

A Centre of Education 

In almost every respect Tokio had 
become modernised. It is a railway 
centre, with lines branching north, 
south, and west. Its tramways system 
is good and cheap. Its water system 
and sanitation are scientific. Gas is 
in general use. Plans were in hand for a 
tube to relieve'its street traffic. Its 
fire brigade is highly efficient, and its 
police arrangements excellent. The 
business of the whole world was repre¬ 
sented in its commercial quarters. Its 
own manufactures were growing rapidly 
and had invaded the former preserves 
of Europe and America. Indeed, it was 
pushing its way toward the front, 
apparently forgetful of the confusion 
that might be brought everywhere by- a 
sudden earthquake.. 

Tokio is a centre of education and 
refinement. Widespreading in extent, its 
parks for recreation are a pleasing feature, 
and its open spaces were regarded as 
places of refuge in case of an emergency 
such as that which occurred on the last 
day in August. Its people, by habit and 
disposition, are cheerful and courteous. 
That this great city should be wrecked 
and well-nigh overwhelmed is a calamity 
which will command the sympathy of 
the whole world. 


A BIRD AI^ID AN 
EARTHQUAKE 

Does It Know Before 
Men Know? 

JAPANESE SCIENTIST’S 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS 

Can we get early information of earth¬ 
quakes by watching pheasants ? The 
question is exercising the minds of 
scientists in those countries, like Japan, 
where earthquakes are common and, 
as we have recently been taught, 
disastrous. 

It has long been known that certain 
birds are peculiarly sensitive to vibrations 
in the earth and air, and the Japanese 
Professor Omori has devoted much of 
his time for three years to watching the 
behaviour of the pheasants living in 
natural surroundings in a large park 
near his house. 

The birds were within a hundred yards 
of where the professor kept observation, 
and he watched them, not only by day, 
but at night. He closely observed the 
movements of the seismograpli cluring 
that time, and was thus able to record 
the actions of the birds in relation to the 
occurrences of earth tremors. 

The Birds and the Tremblings 

The result certainly suggests that the 
pheasants became aware of movements 
in the Earth’s. crust long before men 
•knew of them. 

In the three years there were 22 cases 
of marked disturbance among the 
pheasants. On seven occasions, it 
appears, the birds made a considerable 
noise before the tremors were felt; 
on five occasions their turmoil coincided 
with the actual tremors ; and five times 
they made a disturbance immediately 
after the shaking had been noticed by 
the scientist and recorded by the in¬ 
strument. The professor adds that on 
four occasions the birds made simitar 
noises when no tremor could be detected 
by himself, though the seismograph 
recorded very slight movements.. In 
only a single case cluring the three years 
did a perceptible earthquake occur and 
the pheasants remain silent. 

Weather Warnings 

It must be noted that in half the cases 
the birds observed the movements more 
readily than the trained scientist work¬ 
ing with .a sensitive instrument under 
favourable conditions. 

The results have proved so interesting 
and remarkable that the matter is ta-Jae 
investigated further. There is nothing 
impossible in the idea of birds, with their 
keen senses, being able to detect the 
distant beginnings of a movement jn the 
Earth’s crust. The observations of 
naturalists, shepherds, and others who' 
are brought much into contact with 
animals have proved conclusively that 
they often give warning of approaching 
changes in the weather before we know, 
of the changes by other signs. 

THE LIGHT THAT IS LOST 
Our Wasteful Lamps 

It has been pointed out by Dr. 
R. A. Houston, the well-known expert 
on the subject, that the electric glow-' 
lamps at present in use are so wasteful 
that all but between three and four parts 
out of every 100 of the current used is 
wasted through the energy turning into 
heat instead of light. 1 

Thus,-when we pay an electric light 
bill of three pounds, it means that we 
have used only two shillings’ worth of 
light, the balance being wasted in the 
form of heat. A railway engine can turn 
only a twelfth of the energy of the coal 
it bums into power, but the electric lamp 
is even less efficient. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards ; 
one question on each card, with- name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

How Does a Captain Find His Latitude? 

By taking the altitude of the Sun with a 
sextant and then working out a calculation. 

What is the Largest Creature Living? 

The right whale or the sperm whale. 
Such monsters could only live and move in 
the water. . - ■ ... 

What Causes the Pink on Clouds in the 
Night Sky? 

The pink is the reflection of the Sun shin¬ 
ing upon the sky from below the horizon. 

How Did the Great Fire of London Start? 

It broke out accidentally in a house near 
London Bridge, and,' fanned by a -strong 
wind, spread rapidly. 

What is Sand Made Of ? 

Sand consists of very small fragments of 
silicious rocks that have been worn down by 
weather and water. 

Is the Sun Stationary in Space? 

No; it is rushing forward with all, its 
family of worlds toward the, point in the 
heavens where the jstar Vega is now seen. 
What Food Should be Given to Starlings ? 

Insects and their larvae, worms, and slugs, 
with the addition of soft fruits^in summer 
and berries, seed, find, grain in winter. . 

Is it Harmful to Sleep with the Moon 
Shining on Us? • r •*:/ 

Not for moonshine-isbeflccted slinshine, 
and could not' posaiitly.-do any harm to a 
sleeper. The ideals an old superstition. 

Which is the Highest Lake In the World ? 

Aslcal Chin, in Tibet, which is 16,600 feet 
up; Lake Titicaca, the largest lake in 
South America, is 12,500 feet up in the' 
Bolivian Andes. ’ ' • ' , - 

What is the Face in the Moon? 

It is merely the appearance of a face 
caused by the position of the mountains 
with their shadows and the plains on the 
Moon’s surface. • - . 

Are Onions Mentioned in the Bible? 

They are mentioned in Numbers xi. 5, as 
among the things-longed for by the mixed 
multitude that travelled with the Children 
of Israel in the exodus. 

Who was Hathor?. 

One of the most important of the ancient 
Egyptian goddesses. The cow was her sacred 
animal, she herself being sometimes repre¬ 
sented in the form of a cow. 

What Does Op. Mean? 

This is an abbreviation for the Latin opus, 
meaning a work, an opera, works, and is 
generally used in referring to compositions 
by a musician, thus, Chopin, Op. 64.' 

On What Do Butterflies Feed ? 

On the nectar of flowers, extracting it by 
means of their trunks, which are kept 
curled up when not ' being used. Some 
butterflies may be trained to take honey 
from the hand. . 

What Becomes of the Air After it is 
Breathed Out of Our Lungs ? 

The carbon dioxide which we breathe 
out, and which is of no use to our bodies, 
mingles with the air.and is taken in by plants, 
for which it is an important source of food. 

What is Dragon’s Blood Used For? . 

Dragon’s blood, which is a resin exuded 
by different plants', is a'dark red substance, 
and is used in varnishes, for dyeing horn 
the colour of tortoiseshell, for staining 
marble, and for making certain tinctures and 
tooth-paste. . 

Does Dew Rise or Fall ? 

Dew neither rises from the ground nor 
falls from the sky. It is moisture deposited 
as small drops from the atmosphere oft 
bodies that have been chilled after- sunset, 
owing to the radiation or giving up of its 
heat by the Earth's surface. 

What Does O.K. Mean? 

It is short for Or! ‘Korrect, meaning all 
right, and is said to have originated with 
old Jacob Astor, the New York millionaire, 
who used to write the; letters on any note 
of inquiry asking about the soundness of a 
.trader of whom he happened to approve. 

■ i ? What is Solder ? 

Solder is a mixture of various metals, 
forming a fusible alloy for joining the 
edges of less fusible metals. It varies. in 
composition according to the purpose for 
which, it is to ■ be ‘ used. Ordinary soft 
solder for soldering tin plates consists 
of two parts of tin and : one of lead. ; Most 
solders contain' tin and' lead, but often 
other metals are added* - 


THE MISSING COMET 

ELUSIVE VISITOR FAILS 
TO APPEAR 


Has Jupiter Pulled It Out of 
Its Course? 

1000 MILLION MILE JOURNEY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondant 


The small comet which it was antici¬ 
pated would have appeared during the 
summer has so far disappointed the 
many astronomers who have been 
searching the heavens for it. 

This comet is known as D’Arrest’s, 
after its original discoverer in 1851. 
The calculated path of this most in¬ 
teresting but faint object was, during 
August, through Ophiuchus, a large 


POSI TIOti Of COME * 

about Sept £ 6 “. 
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The calculated path of D’Arrest’s comet through 
the Constellation Sagittarius 


constellation to the south of Vega and 
Hercules, and therefore well situated for 
observation. - - ■ ■ - 

It was then at its nearest to the 
Earth, and therefore at its brightest; 
but as it was not found then the chances 
are remote that it. will -be seen now. 
According to calculation, this comet 
passed its nearest point to the Sun last 
week, and now it is. believed to be 
travelling between us and the.constella- 
tion of Sagittarius, the Archer. 

■ This brilliant group of stars is low 
doiyn -in the south about eight o’clock. 
It occupies a large area of the sky from 
the horizon upward, and therefore may 
be easily identified with the aid of our 
star map, which shows the chief stars 
and also the calculated path of D’Arrest’s 
comet for the next three weeks, after 
which all chance in this country of 
finding it will cease. 1 

The chief stars of Sagittarius were 
described in 'detail in the C.N. for 
August 26 last year, 

A Faint Comet 

D’Arrest’scometisoneof thefaintestof 
the family ,of small periodic comets that 
travel' between. Jupiter’s orbit and the 
Sun.. This,faintness, and-the fact that 
it must have-made a very near approach 
to Jupiter about three years.ago, doubt¬ 
less account for its being missed. The 
immense gravitational attraction of 
Jupiter would pull so light, a body out of 
its course, and either delay or hasten its 
return to the Sun and therefore to us. 

This comet should have returned from 
its periodical visit to Jupiter’s orbit, 
between. 400 and 500 million miles away, 
in/1917. It k doubtless did so, but it 
was.nqt seen,. It also eluded observa¬ 
tion . in 1903,. in 1884, and in 1864, 
occasions when it returned to the Sun. 

When first, discovered it was visible 
for three months, and in 1870. for four 
months ; butonly in powerful telescopes. 
It is never visible to the naked eye. 

D’Arrest’s, cbmet should return at 
intervals of between 6 and 7 years, and 
during that time it covers its elliptical 
course of over a thousand million miles. 
This course, or orbit, has the Sun within 
one end and Jupiter’s orbit near the other 
end, so that this comet is an integral 
part of the. Solar System. 

It is Vastly different from those great 
comets that;occasionally spread them¬ 
selves acrossbhe sky, striking wonder and 
often terror into'multitudes of people. 
As four or five*- 'of these giant comets 
visit our skies In. a century, it is obvious 
that one is overdue. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In.tlis evening Mercury, 
Venus, and Saturn are. in the west near the 
Sun, practically beyond naked eye vision. 
Uranus is due-south about tl o’clock, and 
scarcely visible.’ Jupiter is low in the S.W. 
In the morning-Mars is near the Sun. 
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THEHEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy in Africa 

CHAPTER 64 

New Tactics 

M r. ParaDine had employed the 
time of Roger’s absence to 
some purpose. A second barricade 
had been thrown across the gorge, 
twenty yards behind the first. At 
each end of it a narrow gap had 
been left, through which the de¬ 
fenders might retire if their first 
breastwork became untenable. 

"It will serve- to delay the 
raiders,” said Mr. Paradine. " We 
cannot hope to defeat them-without 
Muleh’s aid. I have seen nothing of 
them while you have been away. 
Tliey are probably waiting to learn 
the result of Keb’s manoeuvre.” 

Hour after hour passed without 
bringing any sign of renewed 
activity. The Englishmen were 
beginning to hope that-the raiders, 
finding opposition unexpectedly 
strong, had decided to withdraw 
with such captives and ' spoils as 
they had already gathered. 

But presently their attention was 
attracted by the appearance of a 
light cloud of smoke at the farther 
end of the gorge. 

Mr. Paradine took a long look 
through his field-glasses. 

" They've some brainy person 
among them,” he said. “ They have 
employed the time in making them¬ 
selves light shields, apparently of 
slender branches interlaced—a pro-, 
tection against our arrows. And 
they- are carrying torches. They 
mean to burn our chevaux-de-frise. 
I’nr afraid we can’t stop that. We 
might pick off a few with our rifles, 
but there are too many of them for 
us to beat off effectually, and we 
must reserve our scanty ammuni¬ 
tion for the last stand—it would be 
unwise to waste it at this stage.” 

The cloud of smoke came nearer. 
On the flanks of the men bearing 
shields could be seen ranks of men 
armed with rifles. Presently shots 
began to fly over the barricade. 

As before, the men of Kuslr were 
crouching doss up against their 
rampart,’ and tire bullets whistled 
harmlessly over their heads. They 
fixed their eyes on Mr. Paradine, 
whom they had come to regard with 
a superstitious veneration. 

The raiders advanced until they 
were just beyond range of arrows. 
They halted for a few moments ; 
then, while the riflemen, kneeling 
down, kept up a continuous fire, 
the men with shields and torches 
came with a rush toward ’ the 
barricade. 

Mr. Paradine waited until they 
were within twenty yards. Then he 
gave the word of command which 
the little force had been anxiously- 
expecting. - 

The bow-men instantly- sprang to 
their feet and poured a swift volley 
into the advancing ranks. But it 
was clear that the raiders’ device 
had been well conceived. The 
arrows stuck in or glanced off the 
w-icker shields. ; 

In spite of the cloud of arrows the 
attack was /pushed home. The 
enemy pressed on, shouting fiercely-. 
They hurled .their torches into the 
chcvaux-dc-frise. The foliage, which 
a few hours’ sunshine after: the- 
rainstorm had' completely -dried, 
caught fire - instantly-. A breeze 
blowing up the gorge fanned the 
flames, and in a few- minutes the 
trees were one blazing, crackling 
mass, and pungent, blinding smoke 
poured over the breastwork, driving 
the defenders back toward their 
second barricade. 

“The. raiders can’t .attack us 
while the fire is burning,” said Mr. 
Paradine. " We have, perhaps, half 
an hour’s grace, then the storm w-ill 
break.” 

" Why not keep up the fire, 
Uncle ? " Roger suggested. 

" A capital idea—if we can get 
material. Anything to gain time. Tell 
Suleiman to set some men to work 
while I keep my eye on the enemy.” 


e : : Told by 

Herbert Strang 

CHAPTER 65 

A Barrier of Fire 

. TThe reserve force of the men of 
* Kush behind the second barri¬ 
cade had soon scattered. Some 
hastened to the copse whence they, 
had formed the chevaux-de-frise, 
others to more distant plantations. 
Their movements were hidden from 
the raiders by the screen of smoke 
from the burning trees. 

It w-as not long before a stream 
of men passed through one of the 
gaps in the second barricade, bur¬ 
dened with full-leaved branches and 
huge bundles of dry grass. They 
hugged the wall of the gorge as they 
came across the space between the 
barricades, avoiding the bullets that 
still flew fitfully from the raiders’ 
riflemen. 

Arriving at the breastwork they 
heaved their burdens over the tpp 
on to the burning mass. The flames, 
which were beginning to die down, 
revived ; and the raiders saw them¬ 
selves still confronted by- an un¬ 
broken barrier of roaring fire. 

The men who had thus disposed of 
their fuel returned by- the other.gap 
for more. 

“ How long can we keep it up, 
Roger ? ’’ asked Mr. Paradine." - 

“ Not more than an hour "or 
two, I am afraid,” was the,answer. 
“ There’s not much growth in this 
rocky part of the country. Sulei¬ 
man says the men will soon have to 
go farther afield, and before, they 
can get back with more fuel the* fire 
will be out: • this dry stuff burns 
through very quickly.” 

"Well, send out every man we 
can spare ; every minute gained is 
precious.” ■ 

The raiders, as soon -as they be¬ 
came aware that their device was 
being copied by the defenders, 
sought to check the replenishment 
of the fire by furious volleys. But the 
smoke formed an effectual screen ; 
they could only shoot blindly ; and 
though one or two of the men of 
Kush had the ill-luck to be hit by 
these random shots, their effect was 
insignificant. 

After a time this was apparently 
recognised by the raiders. Seeing 
that in spite of all their efforts the 
blaze never diminished, they ceased 
to waste their ammunition, and 
even withdrew a little distance 
along the gorge. 

“ Have they another card up their 
sleeve, I wonder ?” said Mr. Paradine. 

He was black with smoke. The 
heat was so great that the men 
bringing "fresh fuel found it more 
and more difficult to approach the 
breastwork. Some fell to the ground, 
half suffocated. Only by feats of 
hardihood and endurance was the 
work kept up.' 

After an hour or two. the stream 
of fuel-bearers became thin. Sup¬ 
plies yvere giving out. The sources 
in the' immediate neighbourhood 
were becoming exhausted, and from 
those at a greater distance the men 
could not return quickly enough to 
maintain the fire. 

" But the glowing ashes are still' 
a barrier,” said Mr. Paradine; 

“ and the ground must be as hot as 
an oven. The raiders won’t dare to 
advance over it until it has grown a 
little cooler. All the same, I am 
getting anxious. If they attack 
before it is dark there’s very little 
hope for us.” 

“ Unless Muleh comes up in 
time,” said Roger. 

“ Ah, yes ! ” said his uncle, with 
a flickering smile. " I feel like 
Wellington at Waterloo, you re-, 
member ? He held on, hour after 
hour, asking himself all the time, 

‘ When will Blucher come ? ’ ” 

r ‘ And he came at last.” 

” Yes ; let us hope our Blucher 
will arrive in time.” 

Gradually the fire died down for 
want of fuel. The smoke-screen 
became less dense. But still the 
enemy- made no move. They were 
massed across the gorge, out of 
effective bowshot. No doubt they 
had guessed the cause of the sinking 


flames, and were- only biding their 
time until they could safely tredd 
the heated ground. . A 

“A pity we couldn’t have kept 
up the fire till night,” said Mr. 
Paradine. “ In the dark our arrows 
and spears would have been a 
fairly equal match for their rifles.' 
I’m pretty sure they’ll attack us 
before darkness falls, and then—— 

CHAPTER 66 
The Coming of El Nimmur 
J\yTp.. Paradine employ-ed the last 
^ hour of daylight in making pre¬ 
parations for the inevitable attack. 

“ It will be a fight at close 
quarters, Roger,” he said. “ Their 
shields make our arrows practically 
useless. We can’t prevent their 
swarming over the breastwork. Our 
spearmen will do their best, I am 
sure; but they are raw recruits ; 
the raiders are seasoned veterans. 
All we can do is to play for time.” 

"Muleh won’t fail us if there’s any 
possible chance of his getting here.” 

" Oh, yes, I trust him. The mis¬ 
chief is that we have no-longer to 
deal with the Base, who are terrified 
at his name. These Nubians won’t 
care a fig for El Nimmur. Nothing 
but sheer hard fighting will defeat 
them." 

' It was not until close upon sunset 
that a movement was seen among 
the raiders. They began to deploy 
across the gorge. The front line 
consisted of the men bearing 
shields; behind them were the 
riflemen in orderly ranks. 

A stalwart figure passed across the 
front, shouting words of encourage¬ 
ment. Then, waving a curved 
sword, he faced toward the breast¬ 
work and led the way in charge. 

“ A brave fellow 1 ’’ said Mr. 
Paradine. 

“ Not a funk, like that wretched 
Keb," Roger replied. 

They looked with some anxiety 
at the men of Kush, who had taken 
up their positions behind the breast¬ 
work. The former successes seemed 
to have given 1 them confidence. 
There was no shrinking among 
them; they trusted the great 
warrior friend of Sanka-ra. 

The raiders came on swiftly with¬ 
out breaking their ranks. At the 
word^if command the bowmen of 
Kush sprang to their feet and dis¬ 
charged a cloud of arrows into the 
charging horde. .Disdainful shouts 
mocked them; the advance was 
unchecked. 

“ Again ! " cried Mr. Paradine. " 

The second flight, at shorter 
range, brought one or two of the 
Nubians low ; but the rest dashed 
on more swiftly-, sprang through the 
embers of the fire, raising a dense 
cloud of ash, and swarmed up the 
rocky breastwork. 

“ Up, spearmen !cried Mr. 
Paradine. 


The spearmen rushed forward, 
half choked by the fipe ash stirred 
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up by the raiders’ feet. Getting a 
foothold on the wall, the foremost 
attackers met the spears with their 
clubbed rifles, beat them down, 
then took rapid aim and fired a 
ragged but effectual volley into the 
crowded ranks of the men of Kush, 
who were swarming across the open 
space to the help of their comrades. 

Roger afterwards stoutly main¬ 
tained that, but for that volley-, the 
men of Kush would have made short 
work of their opponents. But they 
were appalled by the unaccustomed 
noise at close quarters, and by the 
terrible effect of the shots. 

They began to give way. The 
raiders sprang down from the wall, 
followed closely by succeeding 
ranks. There was no more firing, 
nor any need of it, for the men of 
Kush, panic-stricken, flung them¬ 
selves down iii supplication, or 
scurried this way and that, blindly, 
like startled sheep. 

It was impossible to distinguish 
individuals in the cloud of smoke, 
dust, and ashes. Mr. Paradine and 
Roger, at opposite ends of the line, 
lost sight of each other, but raising 
mutually the cry “ Forward ! ” they 
rushed into the throng and strove to 
rally them. 

In vain ! They were borne back 
on the tide of panic, and swept 
toward the second barricade. 
There, at the gap, stood the Doctor, 
both hands clenched upon his um¬ 
brella. He was alone. The men 
of Kush who had been held in 
reserve there, taking fright like 
their eomrades in front, and seeing 
them in flight before the Nubians, 
had fled from their posts and were 
now rushing in wild disorder up the 
gorge. 

" We can do no more, Ben,” said 
Mr. Paradine, taking his brother 
by the arm. “ The army- of Kush is 
a demoralised rabble. We must 
get up into the hills, and 'defend 
ourselves to the last.” 

“ Where is Roger ? ” asked the 
Doctor. 

“ Here 1 ” cried Roger, forced 
through the gap among a stream 
of the natives. , 

" Then conic. Let us keep to¬ 
gether—die together if we must.” 

At this moment there was a 
.shout from the neighbourhood of 
the first barricade. The Englishmen 
halted._ The throng of raiders who 
had been surging across between the 
barricades had suddenly checked. 

From somewhere, far down the 
gorge, came fierce cries, increasing 
in loudness moment by moment. 
Roger believed that among the 
shouts of " Sanka-ra!" he heard also 
the dread name of “ F.1 Nimmur! ” 

Suleiman appeared at his side as 
if he had sprung out of the earth. 

Raising his voice to its topmost 
pitch, he yelled incomprehensible 
words to the men of Kush, who were 
still congregated about the barricade. 

The effect was instantaneous. The 
•men turned their faces toward the 
enemy. The bowmen sent a shower 
of arrows into their crowded ranks, 
the spearmen hurled javelins among 
them. 

For a moment there was con¬ 
fusion. The raiders realised that 
they were threatened both in front 
and rear. Some turned to meet the 
new danger, others rushed on to¬ 
ward the second barricade. 

Suleiman’s cry had reached the 
men fleeing up the gorge. They came 
flocking back, joined their com¬ 
rades, and with new hope sen t their 
missiles whizzing among the raiders. 

Meanwhile the shouts below had 
swelled into a thunderous roar. 
The raiders hesitated, fell into con¬ 
fusion. 

“ Charge ! ” cried Mr. Paradine. 

Through the gaps and. over the 
barricade the men of Kush swarmed 
to the attack. Their onset was 
irresistible. The raiders were pushed 
back headlong to the breastwork. 

Beyond that, amid the still smok¬ 
ing embers, a fierce fight was in 
progress in the growing darkness. 
The Nubians were malting' a last 
desperate effort to hold their ground. 
When the Englishmen came to the 
spot the struggle was over. Down the 
gorge the raiders were fleeing helter- 
skelter, pursued by a yelling crowd. 

“ So ends the great slave-raid into 
Kush,” said Mr. Paradine. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

Davy’s Boy 

TThe son of a London black¬ 
smith, who had received 
little regular schooling, was 
apprenticed when thirteen years 
old to a bookbinder, and in his 
spare time loved to read the 
books which he was binding. 
Previously he had acted as 
errand boy to a bookseller. 

The books that interested the 
boy above all others were those 
dealing with chemistry and 
electricity, and he soon began to 
carry out simple experiments 
for himself. It is said that his 
first electrical apparatus was 
made with seven halfpennies, 
seven discs of zinc, and six pieces 
of paper soaked in water. 

It was a small beginning, yet 
this boy was to become one of 
the 'world’s greatest discoverers; 
and we who use electricity for 
lighting and heating and travel¬ 
ling today owe the privilege very 
largely to the blacksmith’s son. 

One day, when he was about 
twenty years old, a customer of 
his master gave the youth some 
tickets for a series of lectures on 
chemistry and electricity by Sir 
Humphry Davy. The young 
apprentice was delighted. The 
lectures enthralled him; and he' 
wrote out a repoit of them and 
sent them to the lecturer, who, 
in his turn, was so pleased that 
he asked to see the writer. 

The invitation was sent by 
t!»e hand of a footman in livery, 
who drove up to the young man’s 
humble home in a fine coach. 
The meeting took place, and the 
youth was engaged then and 
there as assistant at the Royal 
Institution to the great Sir 
Humphry. Never did. anyone 
experience greater surprise and 
delight than the bookbinder. 

He travelled on the Continent 
with Davy, and on his return 
carried out many of the famous 
scientist’s experiments at the 
Royal Institution. Then, a few 
years later, he succeeded Sir 
Humphry Davy as Professor 
of Chemistry there. He made 
many discoveries, was created a 
Doctor of Civil Law,'and wrote 
books that became famous. 

He had no desire to make 
money. He w-as now comfort¬ 
ably off, and all he wished for 
w-as to pursue science for its own 
sake. This he did; and the greater 
part of our most advanced know¬ 
ledge of electricity today we can 
trace back to.his researches. He 
was offered a knighthood, but 
refused it. 

He did one very splendid thing. 
He showed the world that science 
could be made interesting to 
boys and girls, and began at the 
Royal Institution one Christ¬ 
mas season the very first series 
of science lec¬ 
tures for the 
young, which 
have now be¬ 
come such a 
feature in 
England. 

His name 
stands out as 
one’ of the 
greatest scientists of all time. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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c&he Sunshine Comes and Qoes Upon the Hills 



DF MERRYMAN 

“ I SAW something very good in 
that pamphlet you wrote 
recently/’ said a famous literary 
critic to an author. 

“Indeed?” said, the author, 
feeling very flattered. “ And may 
I ask what it was ? ” 

“ Half a pound of butter,” replied 
. the critic. 

□ m s 

\Yhat is the difference between 
an angler and : a dunce ? 

One baits his hook and the other 
hates his book. 

QEH 

The Hidden Birds 

In this paragraph are hidden the 

names of twelve birds, read back¬ 
wards. Can you find any of them ? 

When Mary ran across our new 
orchard in such, a hasty manner, 
we all wondered why she did so; 
but her cousin Victor rapped her 
knuckles, for which Dick cudgelled 
him soundly. 

“Stop!” cried Jane. “How 
can you ? Of all ugly fellows, I 
declare you are the worst 1 ” 

'"“I call this a lark!” Ralph 
'exclaimed, laughing heartily. 

“ You would not laugh if you 
had had such a blow or rap 1 ” 
said Mary, with the tears in her 
eyes. “ Can’t you see that I 
weep ? ” 

“ Never mind ! ” interrupted 
Ellen archly. “ Let us all kiss 
and be friends.” Solution next week 

0 0 

Do You Live in Windsor ? 

Windsor is spelt in various 
ways in old documents, as, 
for instance, Windelsore and Wyn- 
delshore. It means Wendel’s 
shore, or border, and Professor 
Skeat thinks the Wendel is con¬ 
nected with the Teutonic tribe, 
the Vandals. 

The name therefore means the 
shore where the Vandals lived, 
a reference probably to • invaders 
who sailed up the Thames and 
settled where Windsor now stands. 

0 0 0 

The First Gnawman 
A Stone Age old man of 
Dordogne 

Made a hobby of gnawing a bone, 
And after his gnawing 
He used it for drawing 
By scratching his pictures on stone. 

□ 0 ' 0 

Which is the largest room in the 
world ? . 

The room for improvement. 

000 

A Disgrace to the Force 



The constables of Gnomeland 
Their duty love to do ; 
TheyYvatch to see that no one robs 
The blossoms of their dew. 

But in the kitchen garden 
It’s possible to meet 
A pixie policeman who has gone 
To sleep upon his beet! 


Why is a, crocodile the .most 
deceitful of all creatures ? 
Because he shows an open coun¬ 
tenance in the act of taking you in. 

0 0 0 
Alphabet and Arithmetic 



When the letters of the words repre- 
sented by these pictures have been added 
and subtracted, the remaining letters, ar¬ 
ranged in their proper order, will form the 
name of an article. Solution next week 


□ 


□ 


What is the. difference between 
a tunnel and a megaphone ? 
One is hollowed out and the 
other is holloaed in. 

0 ' ' 0 0 , 

The Problem of 45 

A few weeks ago we gave a 
problem in' which 45 had 
to be divided into four parts so 
that if two were'added to the first, 
two subtracted from the second, 
the third multiplied by two, and 
the fourth divided by two, the 
results would be the same. 

Several ingenious readers have 
now written to point out interesting 
variations in which the figures on 
both sides add up to 45 , and we give 
one of them here. Our original 
solution is repeated for compifijison. 

7+2= 9 S+2=10 

11 - 2 = 9 12 - 2=10 

9X2=18 5X2=10 

l8-r2= 9 204-2=10 

~ 45 ~ ~5 45 

Of course we did not make it a 
condition in our puzzle that the 
figures on both sides should add 
up to 45 - 

0 0 ' 0 
Transposition 

Complete, I’m a character little 
respected. 

With friendship or feeling alike 
unconnected ; 

Transposed, I’m a kind of un¬ 
pleasant position 

Which scarcely admits of a clear 
definition; 

Curtail, and again make a slight 
reformation, 

And, lo ! on the temple I oft have 
a station ; 

My tail lop again, and I still have 
another 

By which you will doubtless my 
nature discover. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

Why is the Sun like a well-made 
loaf? 

Because it is light when it rises. 


□ 


0 


0 


An Endless Task 

Little Kathleen was looking most 
discouraged. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ it’s no 
good my going to school anymore.” 

“ Why, dear, what is the matter ? ” 
inquired Mother. 

“ Well, I shall never learn spell¬ 
ing,” answered Kathleen, “ because 
teacher keeps on changing the 
words. As soon as I have learned 
a few she finds some fresh ones for 
me! ” 

0 0 0 ■ 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Rhyming Puzzle CLOCK, LOCK 
Names of Authors 

Dryden, Sterne, Longfellow, Gold¬ 
smith, Lamb, Gay, Browning, Swift, 
Steele. 

The Boys and the Apples 
William sold 42 and John 24 


12 


Jacko Drives the Bus 

j\yT other. Jacko was so busy reading her letter that Jacko 
_* couldn’t get any attention. He wanted another help¬ 
ing of pie ; and, as his mother took no notice of his repeated 
requests, he leaned over and pulled the dish towards him. 

Without looking up, Mrs. Jacko put out her hand and 
pulled .it back. 

.“ Grandpa’s got a bad attack,of lumbago,” she said. , “;He’s 
very miserable. I think you’d better run over and take him 
a basket of something tasty.” 1 ■ 

“ Now can I have some more pie ? ” asked Jacko, holding 
out his plate. . , . 

■ And his mother was so. busy wondering what she could 
put into' Grandpa’s basket that the young rascal got a much 
bigger slice than he deserved. 

It was a tidy weight, that basket, when Mrs. Jacko had 
finished with it. 

“ Oh, I say. Mater,” grumbled Jacko, “it’ll break my arm.” 

" You can take the bus,” replied his mother. 

“ Only half the way," said Jacko. “ It stops at the .pond.”' 

“ Well, that will be a good lift,” said his mother; and she 
pushed him out of the door and shut it behind him. 

Jacko. picked up the bus at the cross roads, mounted . it, and 
away they went. 

The people inside were talking of the strike. 

“ There’ll be no buses on the road tomorrow,” said some¬ 
body. “ We’re lucky to get ; thi$..one.” 

But they had spoken too+oon, for at that very moment the 
bus pulled up with a jerk. The driver jumped down. ■ 



He started the bus and drove off 


“ That’s as far as I’m going today,” he said. “ I’m on 
strike.” Then he went off, crossed the road, and disappeared. 

The passengers were furious. But while they were all 
talking hard Jacko was thinking hard. 

“ Tell you what,” he cried at last. “ I’ll take you on. I 
can drive—driven lots of cars, I have.” 

They were doubtful about it, but in the end they let him 
have his way. He mounted up on to the driver’s seat, started 
the bus and drove off. 

He drove so well and so steadily that the people inside soon 
forgot all about him, and went on abusing the strikers. 

They Were all talking so hard that no one noticed when they 
came tq.the place where the road forked into two, or that 
Jacko, ■%hen he reached it, took the wrong one—it happened 
to be the road that led to Grandpa’s cottage, as Jacko knew 
quite well: It was only when they got to the" cottage door 
that the bus pulled up. 

“ Hallo ! cried one of the passengers. “ Are we there ? ” 

“ I am,” said Jacko softly to himself, as he slid quietly off. 

And. when they discovered the trick he had played on them 
the young rascal was nowhere to be seen. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Picking Out the Apples 

Nowadays good fruit is usually 
packed up in uniform sizes. The 
big apples or oranges are packed 
together, the medium and small 
sizes each in different boxes. 

A rapid grading machine has 
been invented whicli divides up 
the fruit of an orchard and de¬ 
posits each size in a different 
compartment. 

The fruit is laid on a rapidly- 
moving band which travels over 
a series of boxes, and an ingen¬ 
ious device turns aside the fruit, 
according to its size or weight, 
into the correct compartment. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

La Triage des Pommes 

Actuellement on encaisse le 
fruit de bonne qualite. par la 
grosseur. Les grosses pommes 
ou les grosses oranges sont en- 
caissees ensemble, celles de gros¬ 
seur 'moyenne, ainsi que les 
petites, sont assorties dans des 
caisses differentes. 

On a invente une machine a 
triage rapide qui trie les fruits 
d’un verger, et depose chaque 
grosseur dans un compartiment' 
separe. 

Les fruits sont places sur une 
bande qui circule rapidement au- 
dessus d’une serie de caisses, et 
un mecanisme ingenieux rejette 
de cote les fruits, selon leur gros¬ 
seur ou leur poids, dans le com¬ 
partiment qui leur est attribue. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Competition 

It was a most dismal day. It 
1 just rained, and thundered 
too, and it was so hot it was 
not a bit nice having to stay 
indoors. - 

“ Let’s have a guessing com¬ 
petition,” suggested Jerry. 

“There’s nothing left to 
guess about,” grumbled Robin. 
“ We know how many laurel 
hushes there are in the next- 
door garden, how many pop¬ 
pies on the wallpaper, and how ■ 
many stairs to the attics." 

“ But we don’t know what 
pudding there is for dinner ; 
let’s guess that," said Jerry. 

“ And will there be a 
prize ? ’’.asked Babs. 

“ Rather ! A stunning prize 
for a hot day. Guess what ? ” 

“ It’s too hot to guess all 
the time ; tell us,” said Joan. 

Jerry jingled the pennies in 
his pockety and said: "Who¬ 
ever guesses the right .pudding 
will be taken to Barnes’s shop 
and treated by me to an ice—a 
twopenny one,, not a miserable 
penny affair.” - 

This really was a prize 
worth having, and the guess¬ 
ing competition began at once. 

Jerry guessed rhubarb fool 
because he had seen Mary 
coming from the garden' with 
an, armful of rhubarb. 

Joan chose gooseberry tart, 
because she had heard Mother 
ordering gooseberries. 

Babs said of course.it would 
be junket on such a hot day. 

Robin went and leaned over 
the stairs to - see if he . could 
smell rhubarb, gooseberries, or 
treacle, and. when he couldn’t 
he .guessed tapioca pudding, 
because, he said, “ it was sure 
to be a nasty pudding on such 
a nasty day.” 

When they, sat down to 
dinner nobody grumbled about 
the mince ; they were too busy 
thinking about the pudding. 

Then Jane' took away the 
plates ; but instead of coming 
back with the pudding she 
carried nothing but biscuits. 



“ Mary had' to go home 
suddenly, and Jane has been 
too busy to think about pud¬ 
dings,” said Mother. “ So 
guess what I’m going to give 
you all+vhen the rain stops.” * 
“ Oh, what ? ” cried four 
rather miserable voices. 

I’m going to take you to 
Barnes’s shop and let each of 
you have a threepenny ice 
instead of pudding.” 
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JAPAN EARTHQUAKE PICTURES • GENERATOR TO LIGHT 2,500,000 LAMPS 



What an Earthquake Does to a Bridge—This picture of the Nagara-Qawa railway bridge, 
Japan, after a former earthquake shows how terribly destructive these earth tremors are 


The Work of a Tidal Wave—A tidal wave like that which preceded the earthquake in Japan 
devastates a coastline for miles. This picture shows the result of a previous wave at Kobe 


A Bird in a Temper—The secretary bird at the Zoo in 
an angry mood. Curiously enough, it makes no sound 


A Handful of Young Pheasants—These little birdsareonly 
a day old, but, as can be seen, they are in a fine, healthy 
condition,and 866m quite happy In their strange nest 


A Ruined Aqueduct—Toklo’s water supply was badly disorganised by 
the great earthquake, and this picture shows how an aqueduct carrying 
the water near^the capital was damaged by an earthquake last year 


The Heron Looks Pleasant—This heron, a new arrival 
at the London Zoo, looks as if it is posing for its picture. 
It flapped its wings just a9 the picture was taken 




The World’s Largest Generator—The new electric generator at Niagara is said to be the The English Instrument that Recorded Japan’s Earthquake—This is the seismograph at 

largest in the world. It will produce 87,000 horse-power, and light 2,500,000 lamps West Bromwich which recorded with great accuracy the terrible earthquake in Japan 
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